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amotor usll recover tls contented fur. Harmful knock atll 
disap if ear, and added frower atll diiflace sluggish neds. 


ERE is a prescription for the doc- 

tor pictured above—and for 
everyone else who has to make his car 
do a while longer. Just remember: The 
next best thing to a brand-new car is 
Ethyl in the tank of your present car. 
And with pennies counting as they 
do today, remember this too: The sav- 
ings that regular use of Ethyl Gasoline 
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makes in repairs and upkeep more than 
offset its slight additional cost. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


1D Sm GASOLINE 


Ethyl fluid containslead. ©, G.C. 1933 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE FITRYL PUMP 


Entered as second-class Volume XXI, Number 14 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethyl Gasoline is red, but not all red 
gasolines contain Ethyl] fluid. The color 
is for identification only and has nothing 
to do with performance. Look for this 
Ethyl emblem on the pump (or its globe). 
aw 2 

The all-round quality of Ethyl Gaso- 
line is doubly tested: at the time of its 
mixing, and through constant inspection 
of samples taken from pumps. The Ethy] 
Gasoline standard of anti-knock quality 
is higher today than ever before. 


Subscription 


rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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You are entitled to have an 
Insurance Program built to fit 
your own individual needs 





WwW" kinds of insurance do 
you think a man ought 
to own? 


A policy which leaves his family 
free from debt when he dies? 


Insurance which provides a liv- 
ing for his family and payment 
of a mortgage on the home if 
they have to go on without 


him? 


A monthly income for his wife 
for the balance of her life? 


An insurance plan which pro- 
vides for the education of his 
children? And later on takes 
care of himself and any who 
may be dependent on him in the 
sunny autumn years of retire- 
ment 2 


Meanwhile, accident and health 
insurance totide over uncertain- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 











ties duringmoney-making years. 
* * * 


Not every one can put into 
immediate effect such a well- 
rounded Program. But almost 
every one can plan such a Pro- 
gram now,and then makeastart. 


You have your own problems 
and are entitled to have a Pro- 
gram built for your particular 
use. It will cost you no more to 
own insurance which fits your 
case perfectly than to buy misfit 
insurance. 


An experienced Metropolitan 
Field-Man will be giad to help 
you draw up a Program built to 
meet your requirements, con- 





sidering your immediate needs, 
and keeping in mind yourneeds 
which will come later. Send for 
him. Or use the coupon. 








Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


— create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 


-—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
ina panting them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 


old age and death 


ouun{>f( vide income on ac yor ¢ f alS- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range trom 


$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyho!ders 
in the form of dividends. 
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Don't scold, Ronald 


I'll get you Pettijohn’s 
tomorrow’”’ 


Children do get tired of the 
same hot cereal. For delicious 
variety try Pettijohn’s. Golden 
flakes of real whole wheat. 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


“7 MAGINE my embarrassment! Here 

I never let a single breakfast pass 
without saying, Ronald, hot cereal is 
so good for you!’ Of course I didn’t 
dream he might like a little variety...” 


But children do. So do husbands | 
—once they know how cheeringly, | 


deliciously different Pettijohn’s is. 
It’s got that firm, genuine whole- 
wheat texture like the cracked wheat 
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Dresel’s Cross 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time dated March 20, it was 
stated that I had commanded nine cruisers. 
I wish to correct this: my commands have been— 
five destroyers, one Yangtze River gunboat, and 
three airships. 

Furthermore, my Navy Cross was not awarded 


| for engaging a submarine in the vicinity of the 


Azores. The citation read: “Distinguished service 
Aide to Commander 


in line of profession as 
Azores Detachment, also as commanding officer 
of a destroyer engaged on patrol in the War 


Zone.” 
ALGER M. DresEL 
Commander U. S. Navy 
U. S. S. Macon Detail 
Akron, Ohio 


Fatal Crash 
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| Sirs: 


| 


ARTICLE ON BLIND LANDING IN ISSUE 
MARCH 13 DOES INJUSTICE TO MEMORY 
OF MY BROTHER MARSHALL S_ BOGGS 
IN MISSTATING MANNER OF HIS DEATH 
STOP THE FATAL CRASH OCCURRED 
LONG AFTER DARK NOT IN BROAD DAY- 
LIGHT STOP HE WAS ENGAGED IN LINE 
OF DUTY AND NOT ON A JOY HOP... 

Epwarp K. Boccs 

Oakland, Calif. 

Pilot Boggs did not die, as TIME re- 
ported, on a “daylight joyhop.” With two 
women guests with whom he was to have 
dinner, he crashed on an unlit field near 
Lake Norconian Club Airport, Norco, 
Calif. That he was testing radio beacons 
for the Department of Commerce up to 
the moment of death was testified by the 
fact that when he was pulled from the 


| wreckage his earphones were still around 


his neck.—Eb. 
Pomphalugopaphlasma 
Sirs: 

Your quotation of Ezra Pound’s asthmatic at- 
tempt to reproduce on paper the sound of a 
waterfall (Time, March 20) recalls to my mind 


a told-as-true account, which appeared in the 
Boys’ Own Paper during, I think, 1920, of a 
scientist who spent some weeks, or months, 


| chucking big stones into a deep pool, then listen- 


of grandmother’s day. It’s zippy, zest- | 


ful— gives you bracing pep and opti- 


mism. It regulates you, because it | 


contains whole bran. And, (hurrahs 
from late risers) it cooks done in 3 
to 5 minutes! 

Be warned by the experience of 
Ronald’s mother. Get 
Pettijohn’s, that differ- 
ent hot cereal, today. 


Pettiyohn's 
Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


Product of The Quaker Oats 
Company 





ing carefully. At length he gave the world the 
following plausible and quite delightful word, 
as representing accurately the complete sound 
caused by the sudden entry from above of a large 
stone into a deep pool: 

Pomphalugopaphlasma. 

Paut A. GARDNER 
Pickering College 
Newmarket, Ontario 
Cee 

No Surplus Chicks 
Sirs 

My attention has just been called to an article 
in your last week’s issue (Time, March 13) in 


which you state that owing to cancellation of 
orders caused by the bank moratorium, the 
hatcheries of the Zeeland-Holland district find 


themselves swamped with chicks 
The truth of the matter is there have been re- 
markably few cancellations and that there has 


been no surplus’ of baby chicks in this territory 
during the banking holiday. . . . I know of no 
industry which has experienced such a steady 
flow of incoming orders through the present diffi- 
culties, as our hatcheries. Although the mora- 
torium has struck during the height of the baby 
chick season, I can introduce you to numerous 
hatcherymen in this district who have more 
orders on their books (accompanied by a sub 
stantial deposit) than they had booked at t! 
same date last year. 

I am sure you will regret that your article is 
causing considerable embarrassment and doubtless 
some damage. Numerous publications have take 
occasion to quote from or comment on your art 
cle . . . and the hatcherymen are receiving co 
munications from many customers who see a pos- 
sibility of a rebate in price . . . or hope to obtair 
chicks at a ridiculously low cost. 

Jay P. GarRLouGH 

Campbell-Sanford Advertising Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 





<* 
Norwich Slaves 
Sirs: 

The other day in reading Miss Perkins’ his 
tory of Norwich, Conn., I noticed with some 
amusement that in 1777 Samuel Gager grant 
freedom to two Negro slaves, Fortune an 
wife Time. 

GERTRUDE PALMER MATTHEWS 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

—— 
Cornerstoned 
Sirs: 

Last Sunday Modesto, Calif. placed the corner 
stone of its new postoffice building with ap 
priate ceremony. 

It was our desire to place in the corners’ 
some documents and publications that w 
paint an accurate picture of conditions today. 
... The committee deliberated and 
selected T1rmE as the one publication that w 
cover the entire field of human endeavor for 
current week. So the cornerstone contains Tr 
copies of the local newspapers, the Bible, 
Constitution of the United States and a business 
directory of Modesto. 

When the building is razed perhaps 100 3 
from now our descendants will read in Tim 
the inauguration of President 
banking moratorium ... and 
happenings that will make history 


tions to come. 
R. L. KimmMev 
Secretary 

Modesto Chamber of Commerce 

Modesto, Calif. 

Another Trme-bearing cornerstone is 
that of Newark’s Second Presbyterian 
Church, containing the issue of Nov. 7, 
1932 (cover picture: Common Citizens) 
—Eb. 
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Attractive Document 
Sirs: 

In the Feb. 13 issue of your magazine T noticed 
the following article: 

“Dicd. Marie Adrienne Victurnienn 
Clémentine de Rochechouart Crussol, Dow 
ager Duchess d’Uzes, 85, for 60 years France's 
foremost socialite, able huntswoman, sculptress 
novelist, playwright; of pneumonia, at the home 
of her daughter Duchess de Luynes. . . .” 


Anne 
de 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LArsEN, CIRCULATION Mer., TIME, INC. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS. 
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but what ia SHARP é 
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Fe purveyors tell us (quite ethi- 
cally!) that many a patron is 
stumped for the name with which 
to order a sharp cheese, or a mellow, 
full-favored cheese, or one that is 
deliciously mild. 

Of course, if you really want to 
go into the subject, you can make 
an elaborate cheese classification 
that is as precise—and as compli- 
cated —as the rule of eleven. But 
for practical purposes we suggest a 
simple, three-point guide. 

For sharpness —Kraft Creamed 
Old English! It gets a delightful 
zest from fine, aged English-type 





Copr. 1933 by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 


Nhe (DMorlds Finest Cheeses 
ane made crimported by Raft 


TIME 


" MILD 


Cheddar. Rich sweet cream, added, 
makes it smooth and spreadable. 
It’s superb for appetizers . . . and 
served with crackers and the after- 
dinner coffee. 

For full flavor tell your food shop 
you want the wew Kraft American. 
It’s the only packaged, pasteurized 
American with fz//, natural flavor. 
The cheese for pie and toasted sand- 
wiches and fluffy soufflés. 

For mildness choose Kraft Vel- 
veeta, the delicious cheese food 
that’s as digestible as milk itself. 
It spreads, slices, toasts or melts— 
perfectly! It's excellent for children, 
and they love it. 

Get to know these Kraft cheeses. 
One or another of them invariably 
proves to be a favorite of any guest. 
They're all in the best food shops. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
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OUT OF THE HAZE 


« « When 


pie 
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FOGGED 


Try this great American “A. M. bright- 
ener”... Williams Shaving Cream. 

You can feel your face relax under its 
mild, moist lather. You can almost feel 
your beard grow soft... softer, perhaps, 
than it has ever been before. Makes the 
easiest, quickest work your razor ever 
had. And the smoothest. And the closest. 
Williams conditions the skin; cleanses, 
unclogs the pores. And the healthy pores 
of a healthy skin must breathe. 


Williams makes your face feel alive, alert. 





your face is fit 


It’s blandly neutral. No dry, taut after-feel. 
It leaves your face soft, supple, smooth 
.-- looking and feeling keen, clean, and Fit. 
The drowsy fogginess most of us know 
when we awake can’t tarry long if we 
begin our day with Williams. Tomorrow 
and each morning thereafter step out of 
the morning fog with Williams. 


R *% AQUA VELVA for after shaving. 
nS Fi Tingling, wake-up tonic that keeps 
Gy your face as fresh and fit all day as 
of Williams lather leaves it. Try it. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


You can’t lose 
this cap 





Williams 
Slawving Cream 


MAIL TODAY! I¢ will show you the way to Face Fitness 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T-360 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


I am enclosing 6 cents in stamps. Please send me generous trial sizes of Williams 
Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 





During the World War I was a warrant officer 
with the 32nd Division, U. S. A. and on the driv 
through Chateau Thierry . .. I was billeted in 
a shell-torn building. During the night I slept 
on a pile of strewn papers in the middle of the 
floor of a room in this building and in the mern. 
ing picked up an attractive document written on 
parchment and in old French script, merely as 
a souvenir of the War. 

Upon examination of this document I find that 
it is an old marriage contract which reads on th 
fly leaf as follows: 


Contrat de Mariage de M. Bonabe Jeai 
Catherine Alexis Marquis de Rouge avec Di 
moiselle Victurnienne Delphine Nathal de Roche 
chouart de Mortemart. Passé devant Me. Boulard 


et sou collégue netarié a@ Paris les 27 et 2: 
décembre, 1776, 

I have just written to Duchess de Luynes, 
Dampierre, France, asking if this document is of 
particular interest to her or anyone else. I be- 
lieve it has some connection with La Duchesse, 
just deceased. 

R. L. JAcopson 

Janesville, Wis. 

————@ 
Barbiturate Credit 
Sirs: 
: Could not Tint afford the two or 
three lines necessary to state that the use 
barbiturates. as antidotes for strychnine poison- 
ing (Time, March 13) was established by my 
associates Dr. Howard Wilcox Haggard and Mr, 
Leon Arnold Greenberg? .. . 

YANDELL HENDERSON 

Laboratory: of Applied Physiology 
Yale University 


New Haven, Conn. 
5 
“Handsome” Adolf 
Sirs: 
I must protest! 
Why in Heaven’s name do you always affix 


handsome” when writ- 


the descriptive adjective * 


ing about Hitler? ‘Handsome Adolf” indeed! 
That blank face with its silly little mustache 
gives me the “jitters” every time I see it. And 
as I read Time every week I get the “jitters 


every time you call Adolf “handsome.” 
Tessa H. FLuHR 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sirs: 

It may interest you to know that even in this 
distant, palmy island your magazine is read with 
avidity. A news circulation agency in the States 
keeps us supplied with different magazines, and 
we can assure you it is a rush to see who picks 
Time first from the number. 

We are very curivus, however, to know why 
Time always ascribes the flattering epithet 
“handsome” when referring to Germany’s Adolf 
Hitler? Neither of us thinks so. Is it because 
of some hidden beauty? 

LILLIAN MENDES 
WaLTeR A. MENDES 

Trinidad, B. W. I. 

One of the curiosities of the Nazi move- 
ment is that, ceaselessly preaching the sub- 
servience of women, it has always gained 
much of its strength from women voters. 
Not Trme but the ladies of Bavaria. in 
1923, coined the phrase Der Schéne Adolf. 
—Ep. 


Address 


crs 

I would rather do without my meal than miss 
my copy of Time and I am positive that you 
have readers all over the world who consider it 
ene of the few magazines they would not wish 


to do without. 

I should like to offer the suggestion that you 
publish your cable address on the masthead of 
your magazine. I feel that very often readers 
may wish to cable you either something of news 


interest or for other reasons which may make 
this information invaluable to readers all overt 
the world. 
Davip BADER 
Universal Pictures Ltd. 


London 
Trme’s cable address is “Timeinc.”—Ep 
3 A e 
Mr. Jesse & Employes 
Sirs: 
Yes, Mr. Jesse Isidor Straus did summon his 
employes to a mass meeting, and ask them to 
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Dr. JACQUELIN 


Dr. Charles Jacquelin 
is Chef de Service de 
Gastro-Enterologie 4 
Hopital de Notre Dame de 
Bon-Secours, Paris, and 
the author of “ Radiology 
of the Stomach and 
Duodenum.” 
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the 
body,” states Dr. Jacquelin, 


‘Constipation poisons 





He shows with X-rays how 


yeast keeps intestines clean, 


J wastes are held too long in the 
system, poisons form—filter into 
the blood . . . From morning to night 
you feel tired.” 

That is the prominent French gastro- 
enterologist, Dr. Jacquelin, speaking 
... explaining the depressing effect of 
constipation on health! 

“T have found,” states Dr. Jacquelin, 
“that an ideal remedy in such cases Is 

. .. fresh yeast. Yeast softens the in- 
testinal wastes, stimulates exhausted bowel 


muscles. Movements become regular. Intes- 
tines are freed of poisons. Energyreturns.’” 





If you’re weak or run-down—try this: 
“M d haw ih d Ye y? Every day, for at least 60 days, eat 3 
y octor pr escrive east" for me. cakes of Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast. 
‘*] was trying to get over a nervous break- Fat it plain, or dissolved in a third 
down,’’ writes Miss Dorothy Ann Penn- of a glass of water—before meals, or 
ington of Washington, D. C., ‘‘but wasn’t between meals and when you go to bed. 
ing , > av > ‘ P c . -¢ 1 
making any headway. I had regular attacks Soon, if you eat the yeast regularly, 
of indigestion and headaches. My doctor } . ees “pei tie 
; you should notice improved elimina- 
prescribed Yeast . .. Soon my health = 3 : : 
; , : : tion. You should have a better appe- 
started to pick up. . . My headaches dis- , i ; dnd if 
. . te > > oe oO p V( 
appeared. My food really did me good in- hes - + » Detter ¢ igestl mn. ANG # you 
’ keep it up you should begin to feel and 


/ook more vigorous in every way! 















stead of turning to poison in my system.’ 


* IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s 
Yeast for health comes only in 
the foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It’s yeast in its 
fresh, effective form—the kind 
doctors advise. Write for booklet. 
Dept. Y.P.7, Standard Brands 
Inc., 691 Washington St., N.Y. C. 





You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
7 rich in vitamins B, G and D—at gro- 
cers, restaurants and soda fountains. 
Won’t you add it to your diet—today? 











Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“We want facts, that’s all” 


If you take this analytical attitude when you buy fire insurance, you 
will save money. Demand the facts on economy, stability and reputa- 
tion for prompt payment. Asa preferred risk, you should also demand 
to be insured only with other preferred risks. Central Insurance is 
offered only on this foundation of facts,—and only to preferred risks. 
For over half a century, Central dividends have saved money for 
policyholders. Central’s outstanding reputation for stability is widely 
recognized and during its entire history, just claims have been settled 
promptly and in full. These and many other facts about Central 
Insurance are available from your local Central agent, or will be sent 
you if you write us direct. Be sure to have these facts before you, when 


you renew your fire insurance. 


DIVIDENDS “CENTRAL 


i we) 






. * MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


Since 


eyfe) CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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| write their legislators protesting a general retail 
| sales tax, 

He did not, however, say or imply, as you 
reported in your March 20 issue, that if they 
neglected to do so, some of them would los 
their jobs. ‘You have put a careless, if not 
false, interpretation upon his statements. I wa 
at the mass meeting and heard exactly wha 
was said, and in the interest of accuracy I a 
about to ask our General Manager to send yo 
| staff a season ticket for private Macy meetings 
so that in the future you won't have to rely o 
gossip. 

There was nothing sinister in Mr. Jesse’s re 
quest; on the contrary it was simply a sincer 
attempt to inform Macy employes of a situa 
tion extremely pertinent to the welfare of a 
retail employes. (Incidentally it was the firs 
time the Strauses had ever sought to conve; 
to Macy employes their own views on matters 
of public policy.) ‘ 

No attempt was made to find out whict 
employes followed his suggestion to write their 
legislators; in fact, there is no record of thos 
who did, or of those who did not. 

I am sending you this information in order 
that you may disabuse the minds of your readers 
of any thought that in what Mr. Jesse said 
there was the slightest suggestion of intimid 
tion, or a statement that could be considered as 
applying exclusively to Macy’s. 

MARGARET FISHBACK 





New York City 
a aaey “Tee 
Rather Fast Thinking 
Sirs: 

I was surprised to read your article in th 
Feb. 27 issue which relates to the broadcast 
the attempted assassination of President-cle 
Roosevelt and infers that Mr. Mizer was at fa 
in handling this broadcast 

In order to set the record straight I wou! 
like to give you an outline of just exactly wh 
happened: 

When Station WQAM set up to make th 
broadcast immediately preceding President-ele 
Roosevelt’s arrival at the park the crew that y 
handling the public address for the city decid 
that instead of trying to use their own mi 
phone for the public address system that they 
would pick up Station WQAM broadcast on 
receiver and put it out over the public address 
system in the park. At the time no objections 
were seen to this arrangement. 

The broadcast proceeded satisfactorily unt 
the shots were fired and this was picked up | 
the Station, reproduced on the public addres 
as well as shouts “Get that man” etc. Inasmu 
as there were some 25,000 people in the crow 
including the usual percentage of women a 
children, it required some rather fast thinking 
to decide whether or not to proceed with t 
broadcast and create a panic, which no dou 
would have resulted in accidents and deaths 
the result of a stampede, or whether to ta 
some steps to quiet the crowd, as there was! 
way to cut the public address system off f: 
the point where our broadcaster was picking 
up: he tried to quiet the crowd by stating th 
what sounded like shots was the camera mat 
flashlight bombs and he was successful in quiet 
ing the crowd to the extent that the threat 
stampede was prevented. ... 

F. W. Borton 
| President 
Miami Broadcasting Co. 

WOAM 
Miami, Fla. 
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8 ayuanesing to regain export mar- 
kets awaits American manufacturers 
who have the vision to establish plants in 
Canada. 

The industrial territory of the Province of 
Quebec offers such a field of operation. With 
the great St. Lawrence River furnishing a 
channel to the ocean lanes of commerce, the 
location has unparalleled geographical ad- 
vantages. It is the natural doorway to trade 
throughout the rest of the British Empire. 

Equally important are the mighty re- 
sources of water power controlled by The 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
assuring a continuous flow of electrical 


energy at favorable rates. Manufacturers 








locating in this area gain the advantages of 
the British Empire trade agreements which 
emerged from the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference. Here is the most favored export 
field in the North American Continent—an 
outlet to the Empire market representing 
roughly 28 percent of the world’s trade. 


Service to industry has been the keynote of the suc- 
cess of The Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
The company will gladly provide complete informa- 
tion to manufacturers considering the establishment 
of plants in Canada. There is no charge or obligation. 
This information will include labor schedules. avail- 
able sites. transportation accommodations. power 
rates and the answers to all the questions which arise 
in connection with such a project. 


Send for this folder ean 


“Canada and a new Opportunity for American Industry,” including a state- 
ment by the Hon. H. H. Stevens, the Minister of Trade and Commerce of 
the Dominion of Canada, on Canadian resources and industrial oppor- 


tunities, will be mailed with our compliments upon request to Dept. A. Hers 
THE 


SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
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MONTREAL 
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CANADA 


one re the grealesl sources Pe power in the world 
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Across the miles 


comes 4 \X/ELCOME VOICE 


Ir may be the voice of a son or daughter away at school. 
Of a mother or father in a distant city. Of a friend or 
neighbor who is wondering how you are. Of a business 
associate upon whose quickly spoken words some great 
decision rests. 

Across the miles, the telephone brings those voices 
to you and carries your voice in answer. A bell rings and 
you reach out your hand, knowing that somewhere— 
near or far—another hand is reaching toward you. 

The telephone enlarges the lives and opportunities 
of all who use it because it enlarges the power to com- 
municate through speech. Contacts with people, ideas 
exchanged, words spoken—by these are our minds 


Ly 
/ 


SS 





stimulated and the entire business of living made more 
pleasant and productive. 

Because the telephone is so important to so many 
people, the Bell System strives to make its full useful- 
ness available to every one, everywhere, at all times. 
Always it tries to emphasize the close contact between 
each telephone user and the unseen men and women 
who make good service possible. Always it aims to serve 
with courtesy, dispatch and sympathetic understanding. 

Your telephone offers you the service of a friend. At 
any hour of the day or night, you have but to turn to it 
to command as many as you need of the Bell System’s 


army. of carefully trained workers. 


Cy AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
with! # 

It was four minutes to two by the Cabi- 
net room clock as President Roosevelt sat 
down at the head of the long mahogany 
table, flicked a red ribbon from a rolled 
document and began to read the bill for 
the manufacture and sale of 3.2% beer. 
A forest of tripoded newsreel cameras and 
lights hemmed him in against a heavy win- 
dow drapery. His gold signet ring glinted 
in the artificial glare as he fingered the 
crisp white pages before him. At a photog- 
rapher’s command he picked up a pen and 
wrote Frank. With another he added Jin 
D. A third pen got as far as Roos. A 
fourth finished the job with evelt and 
thereby legalized beer sales beginning 
April 7. 

“Well, it’s off,” remarked the President, 
half to himself as he handed a pen to 
New York’s Representative Cullen, spon- 
sor of the new law, and put the other 
three aside for Mississippi’s Senator Har- 
rison, the American Legion and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. “I notice the 
Vice President blotted his signature. He 
must have been excited.” 

In Milwaukee, Cream City Brewing Co. 
announced it would fly its first two cases 
of bottled beer to the White House. Ex- 
plained the manager: “That’s our way of 
showing appreciation.” From George J. 
Meyer, president of a Milwaukee bottling 
equipment firm, went a $5,000 check to 
the Democratic National Committee “for 
keeping its promise” (see p. 43). 

The return of beer not only stirred the 
nation’s economic interest but raised a 
tangle of legal questions for definitive 
answers to which President Roosevelt had 
to look to the Supreme Court. Major 
paradox: the new law assumes that 3.2% 
beer is no more intoxicating than ginger 
ale, yet the Federal Government stands 
pledged to protect from importations any 
State that assumes otherwise. A brewer in 
a Wet State may start to ship his product 
through a Dry State to another Wet State, 
only to have the Dry State confiscate his 
freight as intoxicating and call upon the 
Federal Government to prosecute him. 
But the brewer could also appeal to the 
U. S. on the ground that he was engaged 
in legitimate interstate commerce with a 
non-intoxicating beverage, that it was the 
Federal Government’s job to prevent State 
interference, even by force of arms. Only 
by an appeal to the Supreme Court could 
the U. S. discover where its legal duty lay. 
If that court upheld the brewer, it would 
in effect void Dry states’ Prohibition Laws. 
If it sustained a Dry State, it would be 
declaring 3.2% beer intoxicating, the new 
3.2% beer act invalid. 


The same interstate commerce compli- 
cation lurked in the distribution through 
the mails of publications carrying beer ad- 
vertising into Dry states. If 3.2°7 beer 
can legally pass through the mails as 
parcel post. does it become intoxicating 
and therefore non-deliverable the moment 
it crosses a Dry State line? Other legal 
questions yet unsettled: 

If 3.2% beer is non-intoxicating, can it 
be sold at Army posts in Dry states, 
aboard Naval vessels in Dry harbors? 
Last week Army Corps orders were issued 
for its sale at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

If 3.2% beer can be sold in the U. S. 
Capitol, why cannot it be sold in any other 
Federal building on Federal property 
throughout the land? 

Last week air transport companies an- 
nounced that their pilots could drink no 
beer on duty, regardless of Congressional 
assumptions. The National Park Service 
was ready to allow beer sales only in Wet 
The Post Office Department ruled 
that brewers could start their advertising 
campaigns immediately, provided they did 
not give the impression of offering prema- 
ture sales. 


states. 


President Roosevelt’s interest in beer 
was not its ultimate legality but quick 
revenue for an empty Treasury. This he 
was already beginning to get last week as 
brewers lined up before Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol James Maurice Doran 
to pay their $1,000 license fees 
@ Breaking his custom of lunching from 
a tray at his office desk. President Roose- 
velt went to the White House dining room 
one noon last week to eat a 74 cent meal. 
The menu: stuffed hard-boiled eggs with 
tomato sauce, mashed potatoes, bread, 
prune pudding. coffee. He cleaned his 
plate. The luncheon was Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
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experiment with White House economy, 
to be served only to members of the fam- 
ily. 

@ “Dear Arthur,” began a personal let- 
ter in which the President last week of- 
fered Nebraska’s Arthur Francis Mullen, 
his floor manager at the Chicago conven- 
tion, a seat on the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Mr. Mullen, whose friends had 
hoped he would get the Attorney General- 
ship, turned down the judgeship because 
“in these stern and tragic times I can 
render greater service to your administra- 
tion as a private citizen.” 

@ President Roosevelt’s Ford roadster at 
Warm Springs was given a distinctive li- 
cense plate: “Georgia R 1933.” 

@ Because it was first on the list, argol, 
a tartar sediment in wine casks, gave its 
name to that provision of the Dingley 
Tariff (1897) which authorized a Presi- 
dent to negotiate reciprocity agreements 
on a few articles with other nations. “Ar- 
gols” were back in last week’s news as a 
result of White House conferences on 
ways & means of carrying out the Demo- 
cratic tariff platform. The Constitution 
requires the Senate’s “advice and con- 
sent” on most international agreements 
made by the President. The Roosevelt 
method apparently is going to be: get 
the “advice” first in the form of a broad 
grant of power and let silence give con- 
sent. The President would be voted a 
bigger, better “‘argol list.”’ with authority 
to cut duties up to 50% in return for for- 
Such reductions would 
stand unless the Senate withheld its con- 
sent by a veto vote. 

@ Newsmen asked President Roosevelt 
if the U. S. was ready to join the “Peace 
Club.” The President looked blank until 
it was explained that this was the name 
of the current effort of Britain, France 
and Italy to prevent another European 
war (see p. 14). “Well,” mused President 
Roosevelt, “I’d have to know what the 
club dues are first.” 

@ President Roosevelt last week nomi- 
nated John W. Troy, Juneau publisher of 
the Alaska Empire, to be Governor of 
Alaska. Other nominations: Mississippi’s 
James William Collier, onetime chairman 
of the House Ways & Means Committee. 
to be a Taritf Commissioner; Nebraska’s 
James H. Hanley, to be a Radio Com- 
missioner. Nellie Tayloe Ross, onetime 
Governor of Wyoming, was in line for 
ippointment as Treasurer of the U. S., a 
job which would put her name on all pa- 
per money. 


eign concessions. 


@. “Look at that!” cheerily exclaimed 
President Roosevelt as he joined the 
White House birthday party of Grand- 


daughter Anna Eleanor (‘“Sistie”) Dall 
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and beheld her huge six-candled cake. He 
started the party of youngsters off by 
helping them pull their colored snappers, 
adjust their paper caps. 

@ At a press conference last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt outlined his plans for es- 
tablishing an “extraordinary budget” to 
cover emergency expenditures for relief, 
public works, mortgage refinancing. By 
this method of bookkeeping which many 
a critic condemns as concealing the true 
state of Federal finances, the President 
would “constructively” balance the regu- 
lar Budget, ordinary receipts against or- 
dinary expenses, and perhaps have a small 
surplus. All extraordinary outlays, de- 
rived from long-term bond issues instead 
of current tax receipts, would be set aside 
for the next generation to pay off in better 
times. Thus the gross Public Debt would 
continue to mount as the result of capital 
investments but the annual Budget would 
look trim and shipshape. 

@ Secretary of Labor Perkins, Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes and leaders of the 
United Mine Workers conferred with 
President Roosevelt on the state of the 
coal industry, which Chief Justice Hughes 
has characterized as “deplorable” (Time, 
March 27). Both Secretaries hurried di- 
rectly to the White House from a con- 
ference on another of the nation’s fuels: 
the Governors’ oil conference. Convened 
to settle the question of proration (now on 
the verge of complete breakdown), the 
conference at once split into the usual two 
factions: big producers for proration, in- 
dependents against. 


BOARDS & BUREAUS 
First Merger 


Today a farmer thirsting for a loan from 
his Government is shuttled back & forth 
among eight separate and distinct Federal 
credit spigots. Last week President Roose- 
velt moved to save him time and trouble 
and the U. S. $2,000,000 a year by con- 














International 


HENRY MorRGENTHAU Jr. 


Eight spigots became one. 


solidating all eight spigots into one Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Using for the first time his new author- 
ity to reorganize the Government, the 
President sent to Congress an executive 
order merging the functions of: 

The Federal Farm Board created by 
President Hoover in 1929; The Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau set up in the Treasury 
by President Wilson in 1916 to supervise 
the Federal Land Banks and the Joint 
Stock Land Banks and in 1923 the Jnter- 
mediate Credit Banks; The Agricultural 
Credit Corp., an adjunct of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. established in 1932; 
The Crop Production Loan Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture dating back to 
1921; and the same department’s other 
Co-operative Loan Bureau. 

Unless a House and Senate majority 
veto it beforehand. the Roosevelt order 
becomes effective May 27, 1933. 

The Farm Credit Administration will 
not only handle all brands of loans newly 
made but will also undertake the Presi- 
dent’s billion-dollar mortgage relief pro- 
gram when enacted (see p. 12). New 
York’s Henry Morgenthau Jr., 41, son of 
Woodrow Wilson’s ambassador to Turkey, 
was to be made Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration upon the abolition 
of the Farm Board of which he was ap- 
pointed chairman. A Dutchess County 
neighbor of President Roosevelt, he 
served under him as New York State Con- 
servation Commissioner. He publishes the 
American Agriculturist, runs a 1,400-acre 
fruit and dairy farm. Said he: “Our idea 
is to fix the credit structure so that a 
farmer can borrow money for planting, 
harvesting and upon his land all in one 
spot.” 


THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 

The House: 
@ Passed (315-to-98) the President’s 
farm relief bill, without change; sent it 
to the Senate (see p. 12). 
@ Agreed to a conference report on a bill 
authorizing the R. F. C. to lend up to $s,- 
000,000 for California earthquake relief 
(see p. 11), sent it to the President 
@ Agreed to the 3.2% beer bill confer- 
ence report, sent it to the President. 
@. Passed (180-to-53) a bill to permit the 
sale of 3.2% beer in the District of Co- 
lumbia after defeating (121-to-72) an 
amendment to bar it from the Capitol and 
other Federal buildings; sent it to the 
Senate. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed a House bill providing that, 
upon examination of assets, non-member 
State banks may obtain new currency by 
direct borrowings from Federal Reserve 
banks; sent it to the President. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Ken- 
tucky’s Robert Worth Bingham to be 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
after objections to speeches he made in 
Scotland in 1927 were withdrawn as 
garbled. 
@ Received a bill to give strapped states 
$s00.000.000 for jobless relief instead of 
lending it to them as heretofore. 


* RELIEF 
Work in the Woods 


When the American Legion lobby tried 
to block President Roosevelt’s economy 
bill last fortnight. it was given the sound- 
est drubbing in its history by a Congress 





Acie 


Mapam SECRETARY PERKINS 


“No! That doesn’t make sense!” 


obedient only to the White House. Last 
week the American Federation of Labor 
lobby laid itself open to the same kind of 
public punishment by its opposition to the 
President’s first big relief measure. 
President Roosevelt had outlined the 
measure to Congress as follows: “I pro- 
pose to create a civilian conservation 
corps to be used in simple work, confining 
itself to forestry, the prevention of soil 
erosion, flood control and similar projects. 
... This type of work is of definite, 
practical value as a means of creating 
future national wealth. ...I estimate 
that 250,000 men can be given temporary 
employment by early summer if you give 
me authority to proceed within the next 
two weeks. . . . This enterprise will pay 
dividends to the present and future gen- 
erations. More important will be the 
moral and spiritual value of such work. 
The overwhelming majority of unem- 
ployed Americans who are walking the 
streets and receiving private or public 
relief would infinitely prefer to work. We 
can take a vast army of these unem- 
ployed out into healthful surroundings. 
3 


Under the Roosevelt plan the Depart- 
ment of Labor would recruit city jobless 
from municipal lodging houses, breadlines 
and relief agencies, enlisting them in a 
Civilian Conservation Corps for one year. 
The War Department would concentrate 
recruits at Army camps. weed out the 
physically unfit, equip the rest with rough 
civilian clothes and give them several 
weeks’ disciplinary training before turning 
them over in organized units to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for transportation 
to the national forests. For work in the 
woods members of the C. C. C. would be 
paid not more than $1 per day, plus food, 
shelter, clothing and medical attention 
Those with dependents would have a part 
of their pay deducted and sent home. With 
working hours to be fixed by the President, 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





the C. C. C. would clear brush, plant sap- 
lings, develop fire controls, fix roads, mend 
wash-outs, cook their own food and pick 
their own subordinate leaders under super- 
vision of Army officers. “Uncivilized” 
workers would be dropped for infractions 
of law & order. A worker would be free 
to seek his discharge from C. C. C. when- 
ever he had another job awaiting him. 
Approximate cost of the corps for a year: 
$250,000,000 most of which would come 
out of appropriations already made for 
public works whith have been temporarily 
postponed. 

Within five hours after the President’s 
plan had gone to Congress, William Green, 
the A. F. of L.’s mild-mannered president, 
was on the legislative firing line popping 
away at it as a “regimentation” of free 
labor under military domination. Bull’s- 
eye of his attack was the $1-per-day pay 
scale, which he feared would lower the 
wages of unskilled labor in private in- 
dustry. Said he: “We cannot believe that 
the time has come when the United States 
should supply relief through the creation 
of a form of compulsory military service.” 

By rights the Administration’s C. C. C. 
bill should have been introduced and 
sponsored by Massachusetts’ William 
Patrick Connery Jr., chairman of the 


s% House Labor Committee, a onetime actor 


from the industrial Lynn-Lawrence dis- 


“trict. Mr. Connery refused to touch the 


measure unless the pay scale was raised 
to $50 per month for single men. $80 for 
married, and a six-hour day, five-day 
week provided. Said he defiantly: ‘For 
ten years I’ve been 100% for legislation 
favored by the Federation of Labor. I 
can’t go along on this. : 

President Roosevelt summoned House 
and Senate Labor Committee members to 
the White House. He explained his plan 
in more detail, told them the objections of 
the A. F. of L. were “utter nonsense.” To 
a joint hearing by the two committees he 
dispatched his new Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, who helped originate the 
G..%.- ©. idea. 

In her début before Congress, “Madam 
Secretary” Perkins (as she has asked to 
be called), dressed in black and standing 
in the glare of Kleig lights at the end of 
a long table, made such a favorable im- 
pression that many a hostile vote was won 
over to the White House plan. Said she: 

“This is not to be regarded as an at- 
tempt to start a sweatshop labor program 
nor can it be used to depress wages. We 
have an accumulation of people in large 
cities who have been living by their wits. 
This plan will put them to work on proj- 
ects that otherwise would not be under- 
taken for ten years. . . . These are not 
jobs and wages in the ordinary sense but 
rather ‘work relief’ whereby a man zets 
a chance to keep himself healthfully occu- 
pied. There is no competition with private 
employment.” 





“Won’t every private industry establish 
the $1-per-day wage level for unskilled 
labor?” broke in Chairman Connery. 

“No,” snapped Secretary Perkins. “That 
doesn’t make sense. If all common labor 
were reduced to $1 a day we'd have a 


complete national collapse. Industrialists 
realize that.” 

“Do you think it’s proper,” asked Cali- 
fornia’s Welch in whose State much 
C. C. C. reforestation will occur, “to force 
a man to leave his family for a year to 
get $1 a day?” 

“Let’s be realistic,” retorted Miss Per- 
kins. “We’re not going to force any man 
to join this corps. But, if I may speak 
lightly, too, it might be the best thing that 
could happen in some cases to separate a 
man from his family for a year.” 

On the same witness stand A. F. of L.’s 
Green pounded away politely against her 
proposition, said it “smacked of Fascism, 
Hitlerism and Sovietism.” He argued that 
workers would be conscripted into the 
C. C. C. and thus into involuntary servi- 
tude. He objected to the provision for a 
physical examination on the ground that 
it would make a public record of a work- 
er’s infirmities which might later bar him 
from other employment. He feared that 
the purposes of C. C. C. might be enlarged 
to bring it into direct competition with 
other forms of public construction now 
providing A. F. of L. members with jobs. 
Said he: 

“Public psychology is interesting. It will 
result, as sure as you live, in this Congress’ 
going down in history as the one which 
established the dollar-a-day standard rate 
for common labor. {i warn you that you 
can never get away from that public con- 
cept.” 

To mollify the A. F. of L. the Senate 
committee redrafted the measure, knock- 
ing out specific mention of the $1-per-day 
scale and C. C. C. recruiting but leaving 
the President with such broad powers that 
he could carry out his original scheme 
unaltered. 


CATASTROPHE 


Earthquake Aftermath 

Fewer & fewer people stood in lines be- 
fore Red Cross relief camp kitchens in 
Long Beach, Calif. last week. More & 
more waited in cheerful queues at the 
Municipal Building to get building per- 
mits. No epidemic had erupted. Two 
minor shocks did not retard inspection of 
the city’s gas mains, some of which were 
sprung by the earthquake two weeks be- 
fore. Compton’s main street and six blocks 
in Long Beach were still roped off, but else- 
where in those towns and throughout the 
stricken area refugees were returning to 
their homes as fast as the gas was turned 
on. 

In Los Angeles County, firemen razed 
435 badly damaged buildings. Insurance 
companies handled claims as quickly as 
they could get reports from their investi- 
gators, but motorists whose cars had been 
mutilated by falling wreckage found to 
their sorrow that earthquake hazard is not 
covered by standard automobile insurance. 

Nobody went hungry, nobody was with- 
out shelter. The State had appropriated 
$50,000 for food and clothing for victims, 
$150,000 for repairs and débris clearance. 
Reconstruction Finance Corp: had been 
authorized to lend $5,000,000 for relief 
and repair. 


With the 121 dead buried or in their 
urns,* with the injured mending in homes 
and hospitals, shaken Southern California 
could tot up its material losses. It 
was not surprising that small jerry-built 
structures had crumbled by the hundreds 
But to many a citizen the architectural 
mortality among modern school buildings 
was appalling. 

In Long Beach, 13 schools were com- 
pletely demolished. Eleven more were so 
badly damaged that it was doubtful that 
they would be rebuilt. The board of edu- 
cation appropriated $260,000 for tempo- 
rary school buildings. The Compton 
Junior College and High School were de- 
stroyed: In the unincorporated sections of 
the quake sector, 10 other school buildings 
were total losses. 

In comparison with Long Beach, Los 
Angeles only got a good shaking. Never- 
theless, of the 375 schools in the Los 
Angeles School District, 142 suffered earth- 
quake damage. Parents could be thankful 
that the shock did not hit until late after- 
noon. Gimcrackery in the prevailing neo- 
Gothic style fell in cruel heaps, would have 
mangled children trying to escape. 

Los Angeles County Supervisors, the 
Board of Education, Taxpayers’ Leagues, 
representatives of newspapers and the 
Coroner's office joined in an investigating 
committee to fix responsibility for un- 
sound building construction. Architects 
reminded the Board of Education that no 
major earthquake had been officially an- 
ticipated, that in a desperate effort to 
house the county's rapidly expanding 
school enrolments, many new buildings 
had been walled with cheap veneers which 
simply could not withstand seismic shock 

William J. Fox, construction engineer 
for the Supervisors, testified that school 
buildings were “covered with ornaments 
stuck on with chewing gum.” The Los 
Angeles Examiner said that it had analyzed 
mortar used in school buildings, found it 
one-third to one-half as strong as re- 
quired by law. Another engineer, W. M. 
Bostock, was of the opinion that “no 
moral or legal responsibility is to be fixed 
At the worst the builders were greedy and 
wanted a little too much building for 
their money.” 


*No disaster which kills 121 people is un- 
sensational. Nevertheless, some earthquake re- 
ports from some Los Angeles newspaper cor- 
respondents were exaggerated. Like many a 
newspaper and magazine, Time received errone- 
ous information: 

1) The reporter who saw the tower of the 
Los Angeles City Hall “sway ten feet” was 
probably the victim of an hallucination. But 
Albert C. Martin, one of the building’s three 
architects, says that the tower might have 
swung five feet in any direction with little harm 

2) The old Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce did not “buckle, collapse.” It lost chim- 
neys, suffered cracks and a broken fire wall on 
the roof, but no structural damage. 

3) Western seismologists have no record of a 
“seventh major temblor . . . at 7:55 p. m.” Cal- 
tech observers say that the 9:1o p. m. shock was 
strong but not “more terrific than the first.” 

4) Union Oil Co. tanks at San Pedro did not, 
as reported, ignite. 

5) Walls fell out of one ward at the Seaside 
Hospital, Long Beach. Ten people were brought 
to the hospital dead, laid on the sidewalk to 
make room for sufferers still alive. A reporter 
drew a hasty conclusion, sent out the erroneous 
report that ten people had been killed in the 
hospital. : 
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FARMERS 
Runt Relief 


“For 20 years my business was raising 
and selling pure-bred Duroc Jersey hogs. 
I raised hogs that had so much sex appeal 
I sold ’em as high as $500 apiece. . . . It’s 
not the young sow with her sex appeal that 
produces a litter of ten or twelve pigs. 
It’s the old sow that’s lost her sex appeal 
and is reckless. . . . When an old sow has 
produced ten or twelve pigs, in two or 
three weeks one or two or three of them 
start to go back until finally when weaning 
time comes, they’re curly pot-bellied runts. 
Why? Because these runts were compelled 
by their larger and huskier brothers and 
sisters to eat at the rear end of the lunch 
counter. That’s the trouble with American 
agriculture. For twelve long years this 
great basic industry has been sucking the 
hind teat of this country of ours.” 

Thus in the midst of last week’s House 
debate did Ohio’s Representative Charles 
Truax epitomize the problem which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s catch-as-catch-can farm 
relief bill is experimentally designed to 
solve. For two days such earthy talk as 
Representative Truax’s was bandied back 
& forth on the floor amid gales of laughter 
and applause, but without material effect 
on House thought. Relief for “runty” 
agriculture was foreordained from the mo- 
ment of Mr. Roosevelt’s election. 

Texas’ Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, refused 
to sponsor the Administration’s measure 
because he objected to some of its price- 
raising machinery for wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, rice, hogs, cattle, sheep, milk 
and milk products. “But,” said he, “while 
this war is on, I’m going to follow the 
President. I don’t think the bill can make 
things worse. God knows we all hope it 
will make them better.” 

Facts & Feathers. On the floor there 
was little detailed discussion of the pro- 
visions of the bill, which gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture absolute powers to try 
to raise farm prices to the 1909-14 level 
by means of idle acreage leases, specula- 
tive cotton options, subsidized crop reduc- 
tions and price agreements. It also armed 
him with a processing tax which may cost 
john Consumer & family a billion dollars 
a year. Opponents harped on the fact that 
it would require thousands and thousands 
of Federal agents to administer the new 
law and that the Democrats were feather- 
ing their political nest by putting all such 
extra employes outside the civil service. 
The bill’s friends retorted that this was 
done to permit the President to dismiss 
the lot without notice and end operations 
overnight if his farm experiment proved 
a failure. Many a member flayed the 
measure as the worst ever, but announced 
his support of it on the theory that the 
Senate: would probably revamp it. 

“Horrors & Hellishness.” Hitting at 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, onetime Columbia Uni- 
versity professor and Roosevelt “brain 
trust” member, Massachusetts’ hulking 
Treadway roared: “The earmarks of an 
impractical college professor are plainly 
apparent in the language of the processing 


tax. I call upon him and his associaies to 
explain. . . .” 

Michigan’s Hart: ‘President Roosevelt 
reminds me of the man who came down 
from Jericho and fell among thieves be- 
cause he certainly fell in with a dishonest 
lot when he fell in with the farm leaders.” 

New York’s Wadsworth, onetime Sena- 
tor, in his maiden House speech: “I am 
staggered by the character of this proposal. 
I am amazed at its infinite ramifications. 
I shiver to think of the bureaucracy to be 














Acme 
SouTH CAROLINA’S SMITH 


He despaired of “overlordship.” 


set up with its tentacles reaching into 
every back yard.” 

New York’s Clarke: “Filled with hor- 
rors and hellishness as this bill is, I’m 
going to support the President.” 

Illinois’ Dirksen: “Oh boy! I hope it 
works!” 

315-to-98. When vote time came loud 
cries of “No! No!” filled the chamber at 
the suggestion of a roll call to put each 
& every member on record as for or 
against the President’s farm plan. But a 
roll call was forced and the bill passed 
315-to-98. To expiate its insurgency on 
the economy bill, Tammany Hall swung 
its full House strength to the Pres‘dent 
and higher food prices for New York City. 

In the Senate. First important Senate 
opposition to the House Bill came from 
South Carolina’s longtime Senator Smith, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
who went ostentatiously to work on a sub- 
stitute measure. Said he: “If turning 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture an 
overlordship over every farm and the 
power to tax every processor is the only 
hope, I despair of the future.” Senator 
Smith favored keeping his own cotton op- 
tion plan and cutting out crop reduction 
payments except direct land leasing by the 
Government. Likewise he would do away 
with the proposed Federal license system 
for processors and reduce their tax to a 
point where it would pay land rents and 
no more. Dissatisfied Senators soon had 


ready 100 assorted amendments limiting 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s power. 


“Job-Crop .Produce.” At Chairman 
Smith’s committee hearings the loudest 
critic of the Roosevelt plan was John 
Simpson, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, who wanted nothing less than 
outright government price-fixing. Cried he: 

“This bill sure is an experiment. You've 
started something when you attempt to 
regulate 30,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren on the farm. It’s impossible to con- 
trol production by acreage. You've got to 
get God on your side before you can. The 
land-leasing action may result in a scandal 
that stinks to high heaven—a_ scandal 
that'll wreck the Democratic Party. For a 
job-crop producer this bill is a wonder.” 

Lost: $350,000,000. Into the general 
farm discussion was tossed a harsh statis- 
tic—$350.000,000. This was an estimate 
by Henry Morgenthau Jr., new Farm 
Board chairman, of how much of that 
agency’s original $500,000,000 had been 
lost during the Hoover Administration in 
futile attempts to peg wheat and cotton 
prices. The Board’s assets consisted of 
$38,000,000 in cash and about $112,000,- 
ooo in “good loans,” the balance having 
disappeared in another historic “farm re- 
lief experiment.” 

Unyoking Mortgages. Of larger scope 
and hope than the price-upping bill were 
plans a-making at the White House last 
week to ease the farmers’ mortgage yoke. 
President Roosevelt conferred long with 
Congressional leaders who prepared to 
couple a mortgage relief measure to the 
farm bill in the Senate. Pondered was the 
following proposal: 

Let the Government issue through the 
Federal Land Banks one or two billion 
dollars worth of long-term 24% or 3% 
bonds. Let the Land Banks absorb the 
Joint Stock Land Banks for $500,000,000. 
Let holders of ‘‘frozen” farm mortgages 
turn them in to the Land Banks for good 
Federal bonds and the Land Banks issue 
new mortgages on farm property at an 
interest rate of not more than 1% above 
that paid on the bonds. Or let the Land 
Banks lend farmers enough to pay up their 
back taxes and interest and make a new 
and better deal with their own mortgage 
holders. Such a scheme pivoted on the 
belief that mortgagees would gladly reduce 
principal and interest in return for either 
a cash settlement or a government-guaran- 
teed security of less value. 


TAXATION 
Bona Fides 


For two years one of the assets of 
Henry Sturgis (“Harry”) Morgan, grand- 
son of the late great John Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who rarely dealt in real estate, has 
been a $500,000 second mortgage. Last 
week in Manhattan he hustled his lawyers 
over to the New York County register’s 
office to have it recorded. No ordinary 
second mortgage, it was junior to a first 
mortgage of $200,000, was non-interest 
bearing, payable on demand, and was a 
lien on a conventional Fifth Avenue man- 
sion (No. 934). 

Last week the owner-occupant of the 
mansion had worse than mortgages pay- 
able-on-demand to think about. One 
evening the momentary peace of his after- 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


Poe oe ee ee 
dinner cigaret was shattered by the en- 
trance of a U. S. marshal who promptly 
arrested him. Not even allowed to sum- 
mon his own chauffeur, he was whisked 
downtown to a Federal judge in an auto- 
mobile which the marshal had hastily bor- 
rowed. One of the prisoner’s battalion of 
lawyers, Robert H. Thayer, suddenly 
called from a party, arrived in the court- 
room in evening clothes, arranged for 
$10,000 bail. Two hours later the U. S. 
marshal dropped the prisoner at No. 934 
Fifth Ave. 

Later in the week Charles Edwin 
Mitchell was formally indicted for “wil- 
fully attempting to defeat and evade” the 
Federal income tax. The foreman of the 
grand jury considered the occasion so mo- 
mentous that the day he handed down the 
indictment he dressed in morning coat and 
striped trousers. 


TAX LOSS SELLING WEAKENS 
MARKET—any financial page on almost 
any day in December 1929. 

When it became apparent to the chair- 
man of National City Bank that, even at 
the low rates of 1929, he would have to 
pay $500,000 income tax, he summoned 
his lawyers. When tax-day came he mailed 
his return to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, with an oath that he owed the 
U. S. not a penny, since he had taken a 
capital loss of $2,872,000 in National City 
Bank stock, more than enough (with other 
deductions) to wipe out his year’s income 
of $3,006,705.76—approximately $1.200,- 
ooo from salary & bonus, $400,000 from 
interest & dividends, $1,400,000 from 
stockmarket profits. 

Among the 4,500,000 income tax re- 
turns which the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue received that year, few bristled with 
such big figures as Banker Mitchell’s but 
many showed the same sort of deductions 
canceling income. The Government’s ac- 
countants passed it. That Banker Mitchell 
had achieved his tax-loss merely by writ- 
ing a brief letter to his wife, and that no 
money had passed, was the Government’s 
contention last week. If Mr. Mitchell had 
erred in calculating his return, the civil 
statute of limitations would have run out 
after two years. But for the prosecution 
of fraud the limitation is six vears. The 
Government has ample time to try 
Charles Edwin Mitchell. 

Evidence was principally a confession 
which Banker Mitchell had been forced to 
blurt out before a Senate committee 
(True, March 6); that last year he had 
bought all the stock back from Mrs. 
Mitchell at the price she paid,* and that 
his previous “sale” to her was “frankly for 
the purpose” of tax-avoidance. 

To extricate himself from such a simple 
episode, Banker Mitchell had need of no 
ordinary lawyer. He had already advised 
with such famed firms as Cravath, Degers- 
dorff, Swaine & Wood and Davis. Polk, 
Wardell, Gardiner & Reed. But even the 
most high-powered Manhattan legal talent 

Mr. Mitchell’s 18,300 shares of City Bank 

him $370 a share or $6,771 o. He 
0 his wife and repurchased at $212 a 

When he repurchased it 
> market price was $40 a share, is now $ 





Share or $3,879,600. 


agreed that there was only one thing to 
do: get slick little Crook-Defender Max 
D. Steuer, “greatest trial lawyer of our 
time.” A brilliant, inconspicuous, hawk- 
faced Austrian Jew, Max Steuer has de- 
fended George Graham Rice, tireless stock 
swindler; Maurice Connolly, Queens sewer 
grafter, Harry Daugherty, boss of the 
Ohio Gang; Max (“Boo Boo’) Hoff, Phil- 
adelphia underworld chief. He is the pro- 
fession’s ablest exponent of the old legal 
saw for a weak case: “Try the judge, try 


PT | 














LAWYER STEUER 


Vo rdainary One would do. 


your opponent, try the police but don’t 
try your client.” Once when he had An- 
thony J. Drexel Biddle as a witness he was 
afraid that the fact that Mr. Biddle was 
a capitalist would react unfavorably on 
the jury. So shrewd Max Steuer instead 
of asking his occupation phrased his 
query: “What do you do for occupation?” 
Said Mr. Biddle blandly: “I’m president 
of the International Bible Society.” 

Max Steuer’s latest cause célébre turns 
on a simple question of ‘bona fides. Did 
Elizabeth Rend Mitchell pay for the Na- 
tional City stock with her own money 
without thought of reselling it to her de- 
fendant husband? Nothing is harder to 
prove or disprove than “intent” and 
against her husband Mrs. Mitchell can- 
not be forced to testify. If despite Max 
Steuer the Government proves that the 
sale was not in good faith, handsome, 
steel-haired Charles Edwin Mitchell may 
be fined $10,000, clapped in jail for five 
vears. Two good reasons for hiring Law- 
ver Steuer were 1) there would probably 
be Jews on the jury; 2) Lawyer Steuer 
was recently well advertised as an anti- 
banker lawyer, when he sent Bank of 
United States’ Banksters Marcus & Singer 
to jail. 

The defense was expected to explain 
many a hitherto obscure fact—including 
why Banker Mitchell had mortgaged to 
voung Morgan-Partner Morgan not only 
his town house but also his places at Tuxe- 
do Park, N. Y. and Southampton, L. I. 





BANKS 
Medalie’s Blurt 


From the moment President Roosevelt 
in his inaugural address opened fire on 
“unscrupulous money changers and their 
false leadership” his Attorney General, 
Homer Stillé Cummings, has concentrated 
his efforts on rooting out what political 
Washington calls “bad bankers.” One of 
his methods is to prosecute them obliquely 
under the Federal Income Tax law as in 
the case of Manhattan’s Charles Edwin 
Mitchell.* Another is to catch them di- 
rectly for violation of the national bank- 
ing act. Such was the method which last 
week continued to make news in the case 
of Joseph Wright Harriman, arrested on 
his Manhattan sick bed fortnight ago on 
the charge of a $1,661,170 falsification of 
the deposit records of his Harriman Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. (Time, March 
27).4 


*¢ 

While U. S. Attorney George Zerdin 
Medalie, a Republican who last year ran 
for the Senate, presented the Federal 
Grand Jury with evidence of Bankster 
Harriman’s misdeeds, a depositors’ com- 
mittee revealed that the Treasury and 
Justice Departments in Washington had 
known of the bank’s condition for months 
but had failed to act. Facts for prose- 
cution were laid before Attorney Medalie 
Dec. 24. To clear his own skirts, he 
blurted: 
“The Comptroller of the Currency, as 
well as counsel for the New York Clear- 
ing House, requested the Department of 
Justice, at the time the facts were trans- 
mitted to me, to withhold action until the 
bank’s affairs could, if possible, be 
straightened out. This request was ac- 
ceded to by the Department of Justice. 
I acted within 24 hours after the restric- 
tion upon my proceedings was removed.” 

Acting Comptroller of the Currency 
Awalt admitted that his office had known 
about Harriman irregularities as long ago 
as July 23 but that prosecutions were de- 
layed in the hope of salvaging deposits. 
The Treasury hesitated (‘in the public 
interest’) to act lest it disturb the already 
critical banking situation. 





Though Attorney General Cummings 
said he had no criticism to make of the 
delay in the Harriman case, members of 
the Senate Committee on Banking & Cur- 
rency felt strongly otherwise. Ferdinand 
Pecora, the Committee’s special counsel 


and investigator, was dispatched to Man- 
hattan to get the facts. 





Asked the New York Evenir Post last 
week Is it fair, as the Government did in the 
Al Capone case, to arrest [Mitchell] for one 
offense in order to punish | for another 
The New York Police last week broad t a de- 

riptive circular for the arrest of Racketeer 
Arthur (‘Dutch Schultz Flegenheimer who 
ilso was wanted for violation Federal Inco 
Tax Law. 

*Two day vefore Harriman National 
closed and later put in the hands of a Federal 
Const itor, stockholders of the Bank of U. S 

ho are being sued by New York State for the 
liability in that institution scandal failur 
deposited a good-sized legal defense fund in 
Harriman National, stand to lose part of 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Balkans Products, Ltd. 


Few policemen are as genteel as tall, 
bland Thomas Wentworth Russell, whose 
family (the Dukes of Bedford) have been 
potent in British politics almost continu- 
ously since Henry VIII. Few policemen 
are as magnificent, for his white dress 
tunic with its glittering scimitar is splat- 
tered with stars and medals. Few police- 
men are busier, for Thomas Wentworth 
Russell is not only Chief of Cairo’s police, 
but spends much of his time as Director 
of the Narcotics Intelligence Bureau of 
Egypt, a position equivalent to that of 
world’s chief narcotic sleuth. Because of 
his intense campaign to shut off the sources 
of Egypt’s enormous narcotic trade, secret 
agents all over the world send their re- 
ports to Chief Russell and act on his 
recommendations. Last week he issued his 
fourth annual report on the state of the 
dope industry. 

Chief Russell was glad to report that 
when Turkey’s Dictator Kemal Pasha an- 
nounced last December that he was join- 
ing the world fight on illicit opium, Kemal 
meant what he said. Three huge Turkish 
opium factories have been closed. By the 
Ghazi’s orders poppy cultivation has been 
“limited to the actual needs of medicine 
and science.” 

Not so praiseworthy is the government 
of France, which performed lip service to 
the League of Nations narcotics limita- 
tion conventions of 1925 and 1931 and 
passed laws prohibiting cultivation, manu- 
facture or transportation of hashish (In- 
dian hemp) in French Syria. But nothing 
was said about possession. Syrians can and 
frequently do turn their mud-walled 
houses into warehouses for smuggled dope. 

Most deplorable to Chief Russell is the 
government of Little Tsar Boris of Bul- 
garia. Poppies and roses grow well in Bul- 
garia. Since the forcible closing of the 
Turkish factories the centre of the illegal 
drug traffic has moved from Istanbul to 
Sofia. Nine narcotic factories are now 
operating in Bulgaria. Largest and most 
important is Balkans Products Co., Ltd., 
which opened a new factory at Radomir in 
October. In two months Balkans Products 
produced a “snow” storm of 1,500 kilo- 
grams—one and one-half tons—of heroin, 
all of which, according to Chief Russell, 
was smuggled into France and Germany 
in double-bottomed trunks. en route for 
the U. S., Egypt and the Far East. One 
kilo of heroin equals 250,000 medical 
doses. At this rate Balkans Products is 
producing 187,500,000 medical . doses 
monthly, or a double dose for 3,000,000 
dope fiends daily. 

Director Russell pointed with pride last 
week to the work of four associates, 
Agents Perrins in London, Anslinger in 
Washington, Sirks in Rotterdam, Thomas 
in Berlin. Smooth teamwork among these 
four gentlemen resulted in the arrest last 
March of an affable Greek known as Elie 
Eliopoulos in Mannheim, Germany. M. 
Eliopoulos was returned to Athens. After 
five months in a Greek jail, M. Eliopoulos 
sent word that he would like to talk with 


Thomas Wentworth Russell, who promptly 


sent a special officer from Egypt and sug- 
gested that a U. S. agent proceed from 
Paris. Elie Eliopoulos’ confession uncov- 
ered one of the greatest international drug 
rings discovered in years. 

Thomas Wentworth Russell may be an 
ardent and efficient dope sleuth. He is 
also a tactful Briton. Nowhere in his re- 
port did he mention India or Britain’s 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH RUSSELL 
He pointed with pride to a Turk, viewed 
Bulgars with alarm. 


Eastern possessions where opium is quite 
legally grown, manufactured and smoked 
under state monopolies. British India 
alone took a net profit in 1931 of $2,800,- 
ooo from the sale of opium from its two 
Government factories. The Government 
of British India hopes to end its distaste- 
ful but profitable export business in opium 


by 1935. 
FIDAC & CIAMAC 


For 14 months at Geneva there has been 
heard a dull and droning sound: the voices 
of delegates to the League’s impotent Dis- 
armament Conference endlessly talking 
about ratios, quotas, munitions, mustard 
gas, manifestoes. There was a new noise 
in Geneva last week: the clatter of 
crutches, the thumping of canes, the 
creaking of wheel chairs as 8,000 veterans, 
representatives of 8.000,000 more in a 
dozen countries, stumbled in ungainly 
parade through the streets to let the Dis- 
armament Conference know that they 
were tired of talk. The veterans were 
representatives of two international as- 
sociations with names as awkward as their 
own twisted limbs, the Fédération Interal- 
liée des Anciens Combattants (FIDAC) 
and the Conférence Internationale des As- 
sociations de Mutilés de la Guerre et des 
Anciens Combattants (CIAMAC).* 

After their paradé the veterans ad- 

*FIDAC’s members come entirely from Al- 
lied countries, CIAMAC’s preponderantly from 
Germany and Austria. 








journed to the Disarmament Conference 
hall. Plump “Uncle Arthur” Henderson, 
president of the Disarmament Conference, 
was there, as was the League’s Secretary- 
General Sir Eric Drummond. But the only 
disarmament delegate to attend was 
Czechoslovakia’s Foreign Minister Eduard 
Benes. Because Adolf Hitler refused them 
passports, no German veterans were pres- 
ent. CIAMAC’s President Maximilian 
Brandiesz of Austria read a message from 
Berlin: 

“We regret our inability to attend, for 
reasons you can guess. Though we must 
remain mute we believe you will hear the 
voice of 1,500,000 German veterans who 
want no more war.” 

His round face deadly serious, Uncle 
Arthur Henderson made a ringing speech: 

“Those who are bruiting a new war are 
few in number though they may have 
great money power behind them. They 
comprise the general staff of the forces of 
hell, but they are a general staff without 
an army. ...I have even heard some 
people talk about what they call a pre- 
ventive war, with one camp trying to 
strike against the other before that other 
camp is adequately prepared. It is the 
stupidest of all follies to imagine that an 
injustice can be wiped out by committing 
an international crime... . 

“To many of us armaments are the 
world’s lists of figures, tables, and charts, 
written and printed on sheets of paper. 
You did not theorize in an office or ex- 
perimental station. ... You fought the 
war in trenches. It was your flesh and 
blood that the shells lacerated and 
smashed. It was your lungs the poison 
penetrated.” 

Even the applause sounded different 
from most conferences. The veterans 
banged their crutches on the floor. Before 
adjourning, FIDAC and CIAMAC pre- 
sented a joint resolution demanding uni- 
versal arbitration, a law against recourse 
to force, security, effective disarmament, 
and suppression of all private profits from 
munitions. Veterans of delegations all the 
way from Great Britain to Denmark and 
the Territory of Memel approved this 
resolution. The American Legion sent no 
U. S. delegates but was reported to have 
approved a separate weak-tea resolution, 
presented by the Italians, which made no 
mention of private munitions profits. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Prisoner in the Tower 

Back from Italy, back from France 
came James Ramsay MacDonald last 
week to report to his King & country on 
the results of his peace pilgrimage. But 
Britons paid more attention to what was 
going on in the echoing, draughty drill 
hall of the Duke of York’s Military 
School in Chelsea. 

Not since the War has the British Press 
had a story quite so theatrical. It started 
month and a half ago with a sudden rush 
to buy sixpenny tickets for the Tower of 
London. Londoners in swarms learned 
that there was a real prisoner incarcerated 
in the Tower, held under the Official 
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Secrets Act. Here was a real attraction 
to place beside the Crown Jewels, Henry 
VIII’s armor and the spot where Anne 
Boleyn lost her head. Playing up the 
mysterious Prisoner for all he was worth, 
London’s Daily Express printed a picture 
showing Tower Green packed with specta- 
tors gawking at a tall soldierly figure in 
a Glengarry bonnet, inked out in silhouet. 
Even more tickets were sold at the news 
that the face under the Glengarry bonnet 
was young and good looking. 

Slowly the drama developed. The 
Prisoner was Norman Baillie-Stewart, 24, 
a lieutenant in the aristocratic Seaforth 
Highlanders, a regiment still known north 
of the Tweed as the Ross-shire Buffs, 
whose Colonel-in-Chief is Edward of 
Wales (see cut). As a cadet at Sandhurst 
Lieut. Baillie-Stewart became still more 
intimate with the Royal Family by serv- 
ing as orderly to Prince Henry, third son 
of George V. The charge against him was 
selling military secrets to a foreign power. 
Last week his court martial commenced. 

It seemed almost as though the British 
Government were copying the famed 
Soviet propaganda trials of Moscow. Hav- 
ing attracted the maximum attention to 
the young Highlander by locking him up 
in a museum, the Government held the 
great treason trial not in a room in the 
War Office but out in the middle of a 
drill hall. Except when special witnesses 
were being examined, the Press was ad- 
mitted; there were plenty of seats for the 
public. President of the court was Major 
General Winston Dugan, a former aide-de- 
camp of King George. On either side of 
him sat three other grave, ruddy-faced 
officers. Campaign ribbons glowed like 
little flower beds in the broad expanse of 
their khaki chests. 

Saluting smartly, Lieut. Baillie-Stewart 
stepped to the witness stand. By King’s 
Regulations an officer under arrest may 
wear neither sword nor spurs. As a High- 
lander Baillie-Stewart had been deprived 
of his Sam Browne belt. Just as the trial 
commenced a clergyman sprang up from 
the back benches waving a Bible and 
shouting: 

“I protest in the name of Jehovah 
against this young officer being committed 
to the Tower.” 

He was removed and the trial pro- 
ceeded. In a two-and-a-half-hour speech, 
the Prosecutor, Major Harold Shapcott, 
outlined the Government’s case. Because 
Britain is not at war Lieut. Baillie- 
Stewart’s life was not at stake, but there 
were ten charges against him, with a 
maximum penalty of 140 years in jail. 
On the plea that he was studying for staff 
college examinations, he had borrowed 
Irom the Aldershot Military Library 
the specifications and photographs of an 
experimental tank and a new automatic 
rifle for infantry, also notes on the organi- 
zation of tank and armored car units. 
Without special permission he had visited 
Berlin on leave. It was charged that he 
sold his secrets to a mysterious German 
known as Otto’ Waldemar Obst. Major 
Shapcott pointed out that Obst sounds 
like Oberst which means Colonel. (That 
Obst means “fruit” was not brought for- 


ward.) For these secrets it was charged 
that Baillie-Stewart received two letters 
signed “Marie Louise,” one containing 
ten £5 notes, the other four £10 notes: 

“T am not mincing words!” cried Major 
Shapcott. “The prosecution contends that 
Lieut. Baillie-Stewart sold his country for 
the sake of £50 or more.” 

There followed other testimony about 
the telephone number of the German War 
Office which for some reason he seems to 
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3AILLIE-STEWART (UPPER RIGHT) 
& CoMRADES 
He sold himself but not his councry. 


LIEUT. 


have scrawled on a piece of paper, and 
the address of a cinemactress, unnamed. 

The defense was as strange as the prose- 
cution. Lieut. Baillie-Stewart’s civilian 
counsel, Lawyer Norman Parkes, deposed 
that the mysterious Marie Louise was an 
actual person, a beauteous blonde of 22, 
introduced to the Lieutenant by the 
equally mysterious Obst. 

“He would not say so,” said Lawyer 
Parkes, “but she became infatuated with 
him. You will hear evidence that the ac- 
cused always had a peculiar attraction 
for women, and a peculiar attitude toward 
them which perhaps I may best describe 
as a lack of chivalry.” 

This stirred General Dugan to the soles 
of his field boots. 

“Do you mean to say,” he roared at the 
prisoner, “that this Marie Louise paid you 
go pun’ for immoral services rendered— 
for you to be her paramour?” 

“Ves,” said Lieut. Baillie-Stewart, “I 
think it was given for the whole of our 
friendship.” 

Baillie-Stewart’s mother, a Mrs. Elsie 
Beatrice Wright (the defendant changed 
his name from Wright to Baillie-Stewart 
in 1929) testified that she knew about 
the trips to Berlin but was not told about 
Marie Louise. “It was not natural that 
he would,” said she. 

Lieut. Eric Stewart Wright, a brother, 
gave evidence that he knew about Marie 
Louise and the money received and had 
called his brother a fool. He added: 
“Women were on his mind the whole 
time.” As the defense rested, the prose- 





cution which had been calling Lieut. 
Baillie-Stewart everything from a “kept 
man” to a traitor suddenly announced 
that it would advise the court that it had 
“no proof of treacherous intention on the 
part of the accused.” 
a, ee 

Ship Conversation 

Britons learned last week how far gone 
was sick British shipping when famed old 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. reported a 
$3,000,000 net loss for 1932, a $2,000,000 
drop in North Atlantic traffic. Four days 
prior, Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain had prescribed a cure in the 
House of Commons: an “arrangement” 
between Cunard & White Star. He set 
it as a condition to government subsidies 
to help Cunard finish its giant ship No. 
534, now an idle skeleton in a Scotch ship- 
yard. Everybody knew White Star was 
suffering as badly as Cunard from 1933's 
disastrous ocean traffic, but a two-year 
moratorium had put its finances in order. 

The two famed old companies last week 
reluctantly faced Chamberlain’s ugly fact 
that “it is no use to think we can effec- 
tively carry on our shipping trade in the 
North Atlantic if we have two great con- 
cerns competing with one another.” Both 
wanted to make a bid to take Atlantic 
supremacy from North German Lloyd’s 
sisters Bremen & Europa. They knew too 
that No. 534, designed to cross in four 
days flat. would need a sister ship to com- 
plete a crack two-way service. They knew 
something had to be done to meet the 
competition of German, French and 
Italian lines, all of which now present 
united fronts. Both view suggestions of 
a complete merger with die-hard grimness 
but last week, prodded by the Govern- 
ment, they had apparently reached the 
“conversation stage of a working arrange- 


ment. 
GERMANY 
Hitler Enabled 


Before Berlin's Kroll Opera House 
swarmed a crowd of young Nazis last 
week. 


“Give us the Enabling Act!” they 
chanted, “give us the Enabling Act or 
there will be another fire!” 

The Reichstag was meeting in the 
Opera House because the central hall of 
the Reichstag building had been gutted by 
incendiary fire, a fire that despite popular 
murmurings the Nazis have persistently 
blamed on Communists. Because of the 
fire every Communist deputy was in jail 
So the young Nazis’ cry was easily an- 
swered: The Reichstag passed the En- 
abling Act 441-94. Adolf Hitler became 
Dictator of Germany for four years to 
come. 

Socialists did not let the bill go through 
without one word of protest. Cried Dep- 
uty Otto Wels: 

“Take our liberty, take our lives, but 
leave us our honor! If you really want 
social reconstruction you would need no 
such law as this.” 

In full Nazi uniform Chancellor Hitler 
popped from his seat, his little mustache 
twitching with excitement. 
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“You're too late!” he roared. “We don't 
need you any longer in molding the fate 
of the nation!” 

Not a few U. S. editors, rapidly scan- 
ning the Enabling Act for early editions, 
headlined their stories END OF THE 
REPUBLIC. Well they might, for the 
Enabling Act contained the following pro- 
visions: 

1) Emergency decrees no longer need 
be signed by President von Hindenburg. 

















European Picture Service 
LieEuT.-COLONEL VON PAPEN 
He tucked two aces up a detachable cuff. 


Chancellor Hitler will proclaim them on 
the authority of his own Cabinet. 

2) Emergency laws need the approval 
of neither the Reichstag nor the Reichsrat 
(Federal Council of States). The right 
of popular referendum on them, expressed 
in the Weimar Constitution, is specifically 
set aside. 

3) Treaties with foreign powers no 
longer need Reichstag or Reichsrat ap- 
proval. 

4) The Cabinet can decree the annual 
budget and borrow money on its own au- 
thority. 

5) Any law proclaimed by the Chan- 
cellor may deviate from the Constitution, 
becomes effective 24 hours after its pub- 
lication in the Federal Gazette. 

Since the rights of free speech, public 
assembly and inviolability of the home 
have long been suppressed, here was more 
power in the Chancellery than even Bis- 
marck dreamed of, but careful investiga- 
tion showed that canny old Paul von Hin- 
denburg still held two aces up his detach- 
able cuffs: The President still has power to 
dismiss any or all members of the Cabinet 
including Handsome Adolf himself. He 
still remains Commander-in-Chief of the 
Reichswehr, with sole power to proclaim 
martial law. The Reichswehr is not yet 


a Nazi organization. If told to turn Adolf 
Hitler out of office it could theoretically 
do so. 

Observers agreed that these two cards 
had been shoved up the President’s sleeve 
by Vice Chancellor von Papen. At 


the 


week’s end lean-jawed Lieut.-Colonel von 
Papen was fighting hard for yet another 
check on the Nazis: the vital post of 
Prussian Premier. He was holding his 
own at the week’s end. Chancellor Hitler 
let it be known that the Premiership would 
not be definitely awarded for some time 
yet; possibly until after May 1. 

Before the vote on the Enabling Act, 
Chancellor Hitler read a declaration of 
policy to the Reichstag that was mild 
as buttermilk compared with his former 
utterances. There was the old insistence 
on “rooting out Communism to the last 
vestige” but on the other hand “the Gov- 
ernment regards the question of monarch- 
istic restoration as indiscussible at pres- 
ent.” 

Germany was pledged to refrain from 
arming if other nations disarmed radically. 
Hitler welcomed the Mussolini-Mac- 
Donald peace projects. To the general 
surprise he announced that Germany 
“looks forward to friendly relations with 
Soviet Russia.” 

Despite world protests over anti- 
Semitic outrages in Germany and boycott 
murmurings that offer grave threats to 
German commerce and industry (see be- 
low), German business seemed to approve 
the Nazi dictatorship last week. In Ber- 
lin tycoons of the Reichs Federation of 
Industry signed a manifesto promising the 
Government their fullest support. Led 
by chemical and brewing stocks, the Ber- 
lin Bourse continued a boom that had 
been three weeks under way. carrying 
some stocks 300% to 400% above their 
crisis lows. 


Prayers & Atrocities ' 

Up rose Col. Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
Laborite, in the House of Commons last 
week. 

“May I ask,” he cried, “whether the 
Prime Minister is acquainted with the 
steps the American Government has taken 
in order to put an end to this state of 
things in Germany, and whether he has 
any confirmation of a story that 1,400 
people have been put to death in Ham- 
burg alone. . . . What has taken place re- 
cently in Germany has completely con- 
verted pro-German England into pro- 
French England!” 

That ardent Tory, moon-faced Winston 
Churchill, jumped up to second him: 

“During this anxious month there are 
a good many people who have said what 
I’ve been saying for years: Thank God 
for the French Army!”* 

The story of the 1,400 Hamburgers was 
undoubtedly the week’s high for atrocity 

*The team of Wedgwood & Churchill was 
also effective last week in scoring Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s tour of Europe in behalf of peace and 


the Mussolini Four-Power Pact (Time, March 
7). Said Winston Churchill: “We have got 
our modern Don Quixote home again, with 
Sancho Panza at his tail, bearing with them 
these somewhat dubious trophies which they 
have collected amidst the nervous tittering of 


Europe.” 

Of Premier MacDonald’s very vague speech 
on the results of his mission Colonel Wedgwood 
remarked: “It reminded me_ gentlemen, of 
Robert Browning’s Sordello, a poem which 
contained only two intelligible lines, the first 
and the last.” 


stories. There were plenty of others. Fil- 
tering slowly through the German Press 
censorship the world Press gradually got 
a picture of what had been going on in 
Naziland: 

Few if any Jews had been killed. Phys- 
ical violence was on the wane, though for 
a few days, after the Reichstag election 
March 5, hundreds of Jews were beaten, 
Jewish homes raided. Conductor Bruno 
Walter was banned from the concert plat- 
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MINISTER GORING 
He denied it to a fingernail. 


form. Former Socialist Premier Braun 
of Prussia fled to Switzerland. Reports 
of the torturing to death of one Otto Lenz, 
Jewish storekeeper in Straubing, Bavaria, 
seemed authentic. Far more common than 
actual attacks on Jews was their dismissal 
from government and business posts and 
the picketing and boycotting of their 
stores. Nazi picketing was not limited to 
Jewish shops. U. S.-owned Woolworth 
stores were a particular object of attack. 

Since the beginning of the War, great 
numbers of Eastern Jews have emigrated 
from Poland across Germany to the Palat- 
inate, a province between French Alsace 
and the southern Rhine. Last week Palat- 
inate Commissioner Birker issued an or- 
der freezing all postal savings and bank 
accounts of Jews in the province until 
their outstanding debts had been paid. 
This was explained as a move to prevent 
a wholesale dodging of obligations by a 
Jewish hegira over the French Border. 

In Frankfort, ancestral home of Roths- 
childs and Schiffs, Hitlerite Police Chief 
von Westrem announced: 

“Let the German Jews return to Pales- 
tine and rob each other reciprocally. No 
National Socialist attacks a Jew because 
the Nazi knows the Jew is inferior.” 

In Berlin hundreds of frightened Jews 
besieged the British consulate seeking visas 
to visit the Holy Land. 

For a few days the Hitlerite Govern- 
ment ignored all stories of Jewish oppres- 
sion, but the promptness and violence of 
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world protest seemed to take them by sur- 
prise. Handsome Adolf’s invaluable as- 
sistant, Minister Without Portfolio Her- 
mann Goring, summoned foreign corre- 
spondents to his apartment for an angry, 
hour-long speech to the effect that the 
Jewish reign of terror had not taken place 
—but that it would stop at once. 

“There is not one person in all Ger- 
many,” he cried, “from whom even one 
fingernail has been chopped. It is true 
that some Storm Troopers have terribly 
beaten up this one or that one, but you 
must remember the terrible bitterness that 
has prevailed among men who have been 
persecuted for ten years. . Travelers 
from elsewhere coming here this summer 
will enjoy the fullest freedom and witness 
a nation proud of its resurrection.” 

A more sensible move was to rush cor- 
respondents to the city prison where Police 
Chief Rudolph Diehls showed them vari- 
ous Communist leaders that had been re- 
ported beaten to death, executed or exiled 
at different times in the past week. In the 
first cell sat Ernst Thalmann, Communist 
candidate for President in last year’s elec- 
tion (Time, April 18, 1932). Like a 
guide in the zoo the Police Chief orated: 

“Vou will observe that Thalmann looks 
physically fit. That he is not spiritually 
comfortable need not surprise you... . 
He further complains that he does not 
like the reading matter supplied to him.” 

Herr Thalmann smiled and held up a 
copy of Jolly Tales from Swabia. 

In a nearby cage was Editor Werner 
Hirsch of the Communist Rote Fahne 
(daily). 

“Have you anything to 
about?” he was asked. 

“Nothing except that the evening pa- 
pers yesterday claimed that I denied hav- 
ing seen anybody badly handled. On the 
contrary I saw people with bloody eyes 
and other injuries delivered here from 
Nazi barracks. in 

To New York went a flood of denials 
of terrorist acts from German sources, 
many of them Jewish. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull studied reports from U. S. 
consuls and the embassy in Berlin, and 
announced : 

“Mistreatment of Jews in Germany 
may be considered virtually terminated.” 

World Reaction. But it was too late. 
In the U. S. some 300 cities held protest 
meetings, the most important of which, in 
New York, was attended by almost every- 
one from Rabbi Stephen S. Wise to 
Bishop Manning and Alfred E. Smith. 
Rabbis throughout the country announced 
a day of fasting and prayer. Wholesalers 
cancelled thousands of dollars worth of 
orders. The Europa announced that at 
least 25 steamship cancellations were due 
to Nazi terrorism. Other German lines 
admitted as many but claimed that the 
banking moratorium had had more than a 
little to do with it. French & British im- 
eee" and steamship agents rubbed their 
hands, 


complain 


In Britain, too, mass meetings were 


called. Shopkeepers placed posters in 
their windows: BOYCOTT GERMAN 
GOODS! The Archbishop of Liverpool 


asked British Catholics to come to the 
aid of the Jews. In Lambeth Palace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury pondered over 
what step the Church of England should 
take. 

In Paris a committee of Jewish aid was 
formed under former Premier Painlevé. as- 
sisted by Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
and the chief Rabbi of France, Rev. Israel 


Levi. 


PORTUGAL 


Constitution 

For seven years, while a series of revo- 
lutions have exploded and fizzled out be- 
neath him, Dictator-President Antonio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona has sat tight 
in the saddle of the restless Republic of 
Portugal. While the world was paying 
little attention last week, and with Dicta- 
tor Carmona’s hand still on the reins, 
Portugal took an important step. Black- 
hatted townsfolk and barefooted moun- 
taineers trooped to the polls to approve 
a proposed new Constitution for Portugal, 
providing for the election of the President 
by popular vote instead of by Parliament. 
It was the first time in five years that any 
one in Portugal has voted for anything, 
first time in history that Portuguese 
women have had a ballot. Promptly the 
government announced that the Consti- 
tution had been approved by 60% of 
eligible voters, only 5% voting contrari- 
wise. As the government had already an- 
nounced that all who abstained from 
voting would be counted as favoring the 
proposed Constitution, the Carmona gov- 
ernment claimed 95%, endorsement. 

Theoretically, a direct vote for Presi- 
dent should be more democratic than an 
election by Parliament. But politicians in 
Latin countries know that parliaments are 
far harder than populaces to handle. 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 
Bog War 

Two hummocks in a bog are Forts 
Munoz and Nanawa, 60 mi. apart in the 
sopping Gran Chaco jungle between Para- 
guay and Bolivia. Last December the 
Paraguayans, South America’s fiercest 
fighters, had pushed big Bolivia’s lacka- 
daisical army back to the outlying “forts” 
(huts on mounds) around Munoz. Last 
week the cloak-&-sword Bolivians, wearing 
second-hand U. S. uniforms, wielding jun- 
gle machetes, took “Fort” Jordan, backed 
the Paraguayans against Nanawa, their 
Verdun, a small French-built fort that was 
the last defense before the Paraguay River 
and Paraguay’s second biggest city, Con- 
cepcion. 

Last week Paraguay admitted that a 
general was a good thing even in a bog. 
As soon as Bolivia’s German General Hans 
Kundt got back from exile (T1me, Jan. 2), 
he broke up the attacks against Munoz by 
counter-attacks on both wings. In the 
middle of the rainy season (South Ameri- 
can armistice time), he sent his men 
floundering eastward on three fronts in an 
encircling movement. His coterie of one- 
time German Army officers led the little 
brown men in hand-to-hand Indian fight- 


ing with the machete, instead of the mod- 
ern warfare that had astounded South 
America around Munoz. Only an oc- 
casional bombing plane tried to find a 
Paraguayan in the bog. In the close wet 
heat, under clouds of hard-biting ihenni 
flies, the men fought in spasms, stopped to 
pant, slap and rest. Against Bolivia’s Ger- 
man management, Paraguayans had 
French-trained José Estigarribia. Retreat- 
ing, they left cemeteries on whose fast- 
rotting headboards were names of Rus- 
sian officers. General Kundt’s objective 
was to cut off Fort Nanawa; the Para- 
guayans’ to stop him at Nanawa’s outlying 
“forts,” Gondra and Falson. 

Bolivia’s economic objective was an out- 
let to the Paraguay River and thence to 
the Atlantic Ocean; little Paraguay’s ob- 
jectives were land and the tannin from the 
quebracho tree. To stop the war that has 
never been declared, three sets of peace 
makers including a neutral commission in 
Washington, a League of Nations observa- 
tion commission and the ABCP group of 
neighbors (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru) 
had done nothing. When it was winning 
last December, Paraguay wanted no peace 
in the bog. Last week advancing Bolivia 
wanted no peace, suggested a 30- to 60-day 
armistice to bring up fresh troops and 
supplies, the front to remain the same as 
at the end of hostilities. Paraguay was 
willing to agree to an armistice on con- 
dition both sides evacuate the bog. Ob- 
servers thought peace depended on Fort 
Nanawa’s standing or falling. 


CHILE 


Radio Stymie 


A familiar suggestion from suggesters 
like George Bernard Shaw (see p. 20) is 
that government by parliaments and con- 
gresses would be vastly improved, fright- 
ful volumes of government time-wasting, 
nonsense, repetition and bigotry elimi- 
nated, if nations would install special 
broadcasting stations to let all citizens 
hear and judge everything said by their 
lawmakers. Chile adopted the suggestion 
this winter. 

What ended Chile’s experiment last 
week was not what might have been ex- 
pected. Long used to the banalities of 
commercial and political broadcasting, lis- 
teners found little to object to in Chile’s 
congressional debates. Deputies on the 
other hand were completely intoxicated 
with the idea that they were actually ad- 
dressing their constituents and friends. 
Speeches dragged on hour after hour. So- 
cialists objected because they said, “It is 
not right that the public should hear all 
the rude things said in this house.” But 
the main reason of Chile’s Congress for 
ending its broadcasting was that the effect 
thereof had been the precise opposite of 
that intended—a parliamentary stymie.* 





*Proceedings of the U. S. Congress have 
been broadcast on special occasion President 
Hoover’s speech on Washington’s Birthday, 1932; 
the Coolidge Memorial service last January; the 
first day of this year’s special session. Plans 
are afoot, but strongly opposed, to install per- 
manent broadcasting equipment in both House 
and Senate. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





MEXICO 
Next President 


A year before the election, four months 
before nomination, observers last week 
considered as good as settled the question 
of who is to be Mexico’s next President. 
To become President nowadays a Mexican 
must be 1) a member of Mexico’s Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party, 2) Minister of 
War, 3) a good friend of Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Mexico’s square-chinned onetime 
President, still its strong man and political 
boss. By promulgating last week a new 





Underwood & Underwood 
GENERAL LAZARDO CARDENAS 
Boss Calles likes him. 


constitutional amendment forbidding re- 
election of Presidents and Governors, Con- 
gress as it adjourned put President Abel- 
ardo Rodriguez out of the picture. Far 
forward in the picture came General 
Lazardo Cardenas, Minister of War and 
onetime President of the National Revo- 
lutionary Party. Last week Boss Calles 
set out on a Presidential train lent him by 
President Rodriguez to rest in a hacienda 
at Ensenada, also lent him by President 
Rodriguez. The man he asked to go half- 
way with him was Cardenas. 

Lazardo Cardenas, 39, is a Tarascan In- 
dian from the southwest State of Michoa- 
can. He left Michoacan’s Governorship to 
help Boss Calles suppress the 1929 Esco- 
bar revolt. He took charge of the Govern- 
ment’s troops in the State of Sonora, made 
a name as an efficient, hard-driving officer. 
In 1930 when onetime President Portes 
Gil tried to make the National Revolu- 
tionary Party his personal machine, 
Cardenas was politically smart in lining up 
with Calles, was appointed Party presi- 
dent. He was one of four cabinet members 
to resign “patriotically” in 1931 when a 
certain “lack of tranquillity in the Capi- 
tal” brought Boss Calles back temporarily 
as Minister of War. Of the four, whose 
“loyalty, disinterest and patriotism” Boss 
Calles praised, three have not been re- 
turned to cabinet rank, including Car- 
denas’ good friend & fellow-Tarascan 
Joachim Amaro, “Father of the Mexican 
Army,” unofficially suspected of plotting 
the 1931 untranquillity. When Abelardo 


Rodriguez was moved up from Minister of 
War to succeed Ortiz Rubio who had 
fallen out with Calles, Cardenas moved 
into the War Ministry. 

Cardenas’ political forte is silence. A 
medium-sized man with a neat mustache, 
he avoids spotlights. He has an Indian’s 
natural physical assurance but never joins 
in Army sports, though he encourages 
them impersonally. 

Few of Mexico’s leaders are white men. 
Calles is the illegitimate son of an un- 
known and a peasant woman. Ortiz Rubio 
is reputedly three-quarter Spanish, one- 
quarter descendant of Michoacan Indian 
kings. President Rodriguez is a halfbreed, 
speaks Yaqui fluently. Both Cardenas and 
Amaro are pure Indian. Observers have 
long noted the virility of the Mexican In- 
dian blood, the emergence of an Indian 
dynasty in Mexican politics.* 


JAPAN 
Poor Propagandist 


The neat, polite little yellow man who 
read his country’s defiance of world opin- 
ion to the League of Nations (TIME, 
March 6), Yosuke Matsuoka marched 
down a Manhattan gangplank last week 
and into a waiting automobile. Policemen 
were thick as flies. “BOO! BOO! 
BOOOOO!” went a crowd of about 300 
assorted Chinese and Communists. Patrol- 
man John Ello took into custody one Lin 
Nap-hin, 32, who was clutching a loaded 
pistol in his overcoat pocket. Smiling po- 
litely, Statesman Matsuoka was whisked 
from the waterfront to the echoing calm 
of Fifth Avenue’s swank (but bankrupt) 
Hotel Pierre. There he sat down under a 
portrait of China’s late great Li Hung- 
chang and awaited the Press. 

Officially Yosuke Matsuoka was on his 
way back to Japan to report to his govern- 
ment and resume his seat in the Diet. 
Unofficially he was in the U. S. to explain 
Japan’s position on Manchukuo and the 
League. For that he is well equipped. 
Taken to Oregon at the age of 12 he lived 
there until after his graduation from the 
State University. He speaks English with 
only the faintest accent, thoroughly under- 
stands U. S. psychology, as he showed at 
the very outset of his interview: 

“We are not appealing to the United 
States or anyone else. We are not a vassal 
state of America or any other country. We 
Japanese are poor propagandists, as you 
well know. That is why we are misunder- 
stood. 

“We Japanese regard Manchuria as the 
life line of Japan. That is a pair of words 
frequently heard in Japan, ‘life line.’ Man- 
churia is Japan’s first line of defense. .. . 
We sacrificed 100,000 men and two billion 
yen to get it back from Russia—that may 
not seem like a lot of money to you in 
this rich country, but it was a staggering 
burden to Japan at that time.” 

Disregarding a confused reporter who 
kept calling him “Mr. Manchukuo,” Yo- 
suke Matsuoka continued: 

“We object to the designation ‘puppet 
state’ for Manchukuo. That was one of 





*Vide Writer David Herbert Lawrence’s The 
Plumed Serpent. 


the errors of the Lytton Report. There i; 
a certain analogy between the Japanese. 
Manchukuo relationship and the United 
States-Cuba relationship, but there is als 
this difference: Japan did not first con. 
quer Manchukuo and then give it virtua 
independence. Manchukuo sprang into be. 
ing as an independent state. As such it js 
not a protectorate, just a friendly na 
tion... . Your country has not mad 
the sacrifices in developing its neighbor 
that Japan has made in Manchuria. | 
question whether the United States would 
permit the territory contiguous to the 





Wide World 
YosuKE MATSUOKA 








He touched on Cuba and Panama. 


Panama Canal or important points in the 
Caribbean to be held by a hostile power 
. .. I suppose you know that «American 
trade with Manchukuo has increased since 
the foundation of the independent state 
while Japanese trade has stood still. 

“In Geneva I made it plain the Japanese 
delegation had walked out of a special 
session on the Manchuria question with no 
intention of returning for that discussion 
I cannot say whether Japan has withdrawn 
from the League. On that I am waiting 
word from Tokyo. My part is done.” 

The word that little Mr. Matsuoka was 
waiting soon came. The Privy Council 
forwarded a 7o0o-word document to Ge: 
neva announcing formal resignation from 
the League. It was compressed into ont 
brief official message to the Press: 

“The Japanese Government has come 
to the conclusion that it can no longer 
co-operate with the League.” 

With Japan’s withdrawal from the 
League (first major power to resign) 
what was to become of Yap and the other 
island in the South Pacific that Japan 
holds under League mandate? There was 
no reference to them in the message to 
the League, but a smiling official spokes 
man explained: 

“Japan will not raise this question in 
any form and if it is raised by others it 
will be met by unflinching Japanese deter 
mination to hold the islands.” 
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igooth Passion 
(See front cover*) 

In a quiet Benedictine priory in Nassau 
fortnight ago, New York’s gentle, white- 
haired Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes was 
spending the last few days of a seven- 
week vacation when he received a cable- 
gram from his subordinate, Auxiliary 
Bishop John J. Dunn. Bishop Dunn 
sought his superior’s approval of a plan: 
for the New York archdiocese to seize 
upon and dramatize President Roosevelt’s 
inaugural sentiment, “When there is no 
vision the people perish.” A mass meeting 
would be held on Passion Sunday (April 
2) at Rockefeller Center. An honorary 
committee of the familiar Catholic-Prot- 
e:tant-Jew type would be arranged (Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Henry Morgenthau). Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman and 
Dr. Alexander Lyons would be speakers 
representing the three faiths. Tenor John 
McCormack, who sang at Dublin’s Eucha- 
ristic Congress last year and who last week 
was awarded Notre Dame’s prized Laetare 
Medal (annual, for distinguished Roman 
Catholic laymen), would sing César 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus. And President 
Roosevelt would speak, perhaps in per- 
son, surely by radio. 

Cardinal Hayes was swift to approve, 
swift to perceive what a stroke of church- 
manship the plan was. For on Passion 
Sunday morning in Rome, Pope Pius XI 
was, with highest ceremonial, to inaugu- 
rate the extraordinary Holy Year which 
he announced last Christmas and ex- 
plained last month as a means for “spirit- 
ual raising up of hearts and minds . 
universal concert of good works and pray- 
ers... . We propose to pray every day 
and we invite everyone to do so with us.” 
Coupling President Roosevelt’s New Deal 
with the Pope’s Holy Year would be 
churchmanship indeed. And no church in 
the U. S. save the Roman Catholic was 
geared to do it. 

Holy Years or Jubilees are regularly 
proclaimed by the Pope every quarter- 
century. In 1925 more than 500,000 pil- 
grims, counting only organized groups. 
were drawn to Rome. Energetic Pius XI 
has had two good reasons for two extraor- 
dinary Jubilees. In happy 1929 it was 
the soth anniversary of his ordination. 
Chis troubled year it is (by most calcu- 
lations) the 1gooth anniversary of the 
Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. As 
a Holy Year it should turn even the most 
casual Christian to thoughts of his Savior. 
Whatever material improvement the year 
may bring, may, after prayer, honestly be 
attributed by Christians to Christian faith. 
And once more a Holy Year will serve to 
remind the world that Pius XI, 26r1st 
Pope, once a mountain climber named 
Ambrogio Damiano Achille Ratti, is at 
75 a world figure, the hale, vigorous- 
minded ruler of some 300 million souls of 
all races. A temporal sovereign in his 
108.7-acre Vatican City, he is master of 
millions & millions in wealth. He said 





*From a painting by Philip de Laszlo, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


last February, “God after accepting the 
offerings of the shepherds accepted those 
of the kings. Therefore, He does not dis- 
dain material things providing they serve 
the great aims for which He came to 
earth, namely, the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls.” For that work the 
Church, too, must fight Depression. 

All Churches have found the Depression 
an admirable background for a vigorous 
renewal of their age-old attacks on Mam- 
mon. But only the Roman Catholic 
Church may be said to have an official 




















N.Y. Public Library 
SAINT PETER 
No one has looked since the Saracens. 


attitude on “Economics.” This attitude, 
based on Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum 
Novarum (1891), the Statesman-Pope, 
Pius XI, has elaborated in many a pro- 
nouncement Denouncing Communism, 
rejecting Socialism, chiding Capitalism, 
finding Syndicalism (the Fascist type of 
government-in-business) too powerfully 
concentrated, Pius XI has come out for: 
minimum wage laws; -old-age pensions; 
private property, even a “modest fortune” 
for workers; government regulation of 
business; co-operation between Capital & 
Labor in some form of local unit resem- 
bling the medieval guild. Without any- 
where attempting to promote these ideas 
by direct political action, and without re- 
ducing them to concrete proposals, Pius 
XI has offered them to the world as su- 
preme economic wisdom, divinely inspired 
and backed by the sublime authority of 
God’s earthly vicar. 


Holy Door. A brilliant floodlight 
filled one corner of great St. Peter’s one 
night last week. A small train of prelates 
approached. led by the Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Camillo Caccia Dominioni, plump 
Master of the Papal Household, a favorite 
of Pius XI and, it is believed, one of the 
two cardinals secretly nominated at last 
month’s consistory (Time, March 20)— 
secretly because, certain to be one of the 
busiest Vatican functionaries during the 
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Holy Year, he would have no time for a 
cardinal’s duties. Monsignor Caccia Dom- 
inioni consulted a picture postcard, di- 
rected workmen to a spot on the wall. 
With chisels and mallets they chipped 
away plaster. Presently a hollow was dis- 
covcred, containing a bronze casket and a 
cylinder. These Monsignor Caccia Dom- 
inioni removed. The prelates departed, 
officially sure that the Holy Door of St. 
Peter’s, walled up at the end of the 192 
Holy Year and containing mementoes o 
it, had not been disturbed. 

This Sunday Pius XI will re-open the 
Holy Door, while Cardinals do likewise at 
the basilicas of St. John Lateran, St. Mary 
Major, St. Paul-without-the-Walls. In 
solemn, robed procession the Pope will 
move from the Vatican to the front por- 
tico of St. Peter’s. Thrice he will knock, 
with a golden hammer, on the Holy Door. 
Within, Sanpietrini (St. Peter’s workmen ) 
will lower the door away. The Pope will 
pray while prelates sprinkle the aperture 
with holy water. Then all will enter, kiss- 
ing the jambs as they pass. Thereafter 
the public may enter all through the year. 

Calendar. Audiences with Pius XI will 
become increasingly frequent through the 
year. Railway and steamship lines ad- 
vertising Holy Year tours point out that 
scarcely a week will pass without the Pope 
taking part in some ceremony. Kings and 
queens and ex-monarchs will visit him. 
Easter Sunday he will pontificate in St. 
Peter’s, perhaps bless the multitude from 
the loggia as no other Pope has done since 
1870. In June there will be six or seven 
canonization and beatification ceremonies. 
On the Feast of Corpus Christi in June, 
the Pope may visit Rome for the first 
time in his eleven-year pontificate. Or 
he may go to Rome later, climb on his 
knees the famed Scala Santa (Holy Stairs) 
which are said to be the very ones Christ 
ascended in Pontius Pilate’s palace. That 
Pius XI plans to leave Vatican City has 
been denied, but he keeps his own counsel, 
is fond of springing surprises. 

Peter’s Bones. Another matter which 
the Pope has been considering is a shrine 
nearer home. In a crypt beneath St. 
Peter’s is the reputed tomb of the very 
founder of the Church. After Christ’s 
resurrection Peter was delivered from jail 
in Jerusalem by an angel, went to Antioch 
and then, according to some Protestant 
and all Catholic opinion, to Rome, where 
during Nero’s persecutions he was cruci- 
fied head downwards near the spot where 
his basilica now stands. St. Peter’s head 
is in St. John Lateran. His body is sup- 
posed to be in the crypt of St. Peter’s, 
which was sacked by the Saracens in 846. 
The crypt has never since been re-opened. 
Archeologists begged for a look in 1900; 
their request still stands. To exhume the 
remains of his predecessor, with appro- 
priate ceremony, would be for Pius XI 
one more sure means of centering the eyes 
of the world on Rome this year. 
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Conversion 

When the delicate business of rounding 
up Hoovercrats was begun during the 1928 
Presidential campaign, a good bit of work 
was intrusted to Colonel Horace A. Mann, 
a bristly-haired Tennessee lawyer (no kin 
to Pioneer Educator Horace Mann) who 
had played poker with President Harding. 
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Herbert Hoover personally appointed 
Colonel Mann but he was placed in an 
office far removed from the Republican 
National Committee (which nevertheless 
financed his work). The New York 
World sent an investigator to Colonel 
Mann’s office to ask for “non-politica: lit- 
erature” on Candidate Smith. She was di- 
rected, she said, to the office of the scur- 
rilous Ku Klux Klan sheet, The Fellow- 
ship Forum (“Roman Catholic Clerical 
Party Opens Big Drive to Capture Amer- 





Mr. Hoover’s Horace MANN 
He blessed Al Smith’s “sweet soul.” 


ica for the Pope”). This Colonel Mann 
denied, crying, “Who arranged this frame- 
up?” Nevertheless, Roman Catholics con- 
tinued to regard him as responsible for 
much of the bigotry propaganda sent out. 

After the election Colonel Mann 
stepped forward to claim credit and his 
share of Southern patronage. President 
Hoover spurned him. Thereafter Colonel 
Mann nursed his grievance, appeared 
briefly in the news when he tried to start 
an anti-Hoover movement before last 
year’s convention (TrmE, Dec. 21, 1931). 
He was heard of no more until last week— 
when he became a Roman Catholic. 


Colonel Mann and his wife had listened 

to the radio talks of Rev. Dr. Fulton John 
Sheen who conducts the Catholic Hour, 
explains Church doctrine and practice to 
listeners. They became interested, were 
introduced to Dr. Sheen. Almost at once 
they were ready for conversion. Dr. Sheen 
instructed them for three months. Son of 
a Methodist minister but no church mem- 
ber, Colonel Mann received his first Holy 
Communion last week with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. 
_ Catholic newspapers featured the news, 
reported Convert Mann’s cautious state- 
ment that “while I was in office, I never 
permitted anyone to make use of anti- 
Catholic propaganda. . . . I know of all 
the organized bigotry .. . in that cam- 
paign.” 

Telegraphed Alfred E. Smith: “Deeply 
moved by the good news. Best wishes. 
Always.” 

Replied Convert Mann: 
bless your profound 
sweet soul.” 


“May God 
graciousness and 
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Great Insulter 

“I myself have been particularly care- 
ful never to say a civil word to the United 
States. I have scoffed at their inhabitants 
as a nation of villagers. I have defined the 
100% American as 99% idiot. And they 
just adore me.” 

Rare is the U. S. editor who has not 
snorted at the studied effronteries of 
George Bernard Shaw, recognizing them 
for what they frankly are: publicity bait. 
But rarer is the U. S. editor, as Mr. Shaw 
knows, who can resist printing readable 
copy. When his beard was red, Shaw’s 
neatly phrased insults were truly startling. 
White-bearded now and more self-con- 
sciously rude, he still saws away so skil- 
fully on his single string that the results 
are as monotonously fascinating as Orien- 
tal music. They and the magnificently 
photographable beard still keep him in the 
newspapers more steadily than any other 
world character of private rank. 

Last December Writer Shaw squinted 
happily at a crowd in a London railway 
station, declared, “I am really going away 
because I want to get away from you,” 
and set off.on a world tour aboard the 
Empress of Britain. Since then the world’s 
editors have received—and printed—one, 
two or three despatches on Shaw each 
week. 

Pompeii: “No wonder God 
whelmed it with dust and ashes. 
he'll do it again.” 

Bombay (advising Indians on the re- 
quirements. for self-government): “Eng- 
land has got on very well for years without 
brains.” 

Hongkong (declining a Rotary lunch- 
eon invitation): “Rotary is a gang organ- 
ized by ignorant and unscrupulous mer- 
chants who use the club as a means to 
promote their positions.” (Retorted the 
U.S. president of Shanghai Rotary, which 
withdrew its invitation: “Shaw says Ro- 
tarians are over-stuffed monkeys gathered 
around luncheon tables. I can only say 
there is always room for one more, and 
that is why he was invited.”’) 

Kobe (to people whose Emperor is di- 
vine): “Have you in Japan ever thought 
that in your imperialistic aims you may 
end as a republic?” 

Kobe (advising Japan to. take up birth 
control): “There is no reason why Japan 
should continue to expand and demand the 
right to overflow other countries which 
naturally resent an influx of a lower civili- 
zation.” 

In Siam, Shaw was for once obscured, 
by the presence of Prince Curbhatra 
aboard the Empress of Britain. In Peiping 
he flew over the Great Wall and contented 
himself with saying: “There is a Japanese 
soldier pointing a rifle at every Chinese 
inhabitant, but keeping down nationalism 
is like sitting on a horse’s head—there’s 
no time to do anything else. The Chinese 
should study Communism.” In Hawaii, 
though he refused to be garlanded with lei, 
he said: “I sincerely hope you never per- 
mit Christianity to destroy or change the 
beauty of your dances. They have the 
charm of unspoiled nature.” 

Then, as he approached the U. S. for 
the first time, his coming was heralded by 


over- 
I hope 


a super-Shavianism. In the New York 
Times, blind, deaf, gentle Helen Keller 
told how, when she once met him and 
admiringly addressed him in England at 
Lady Astor’s, he snapped: ‘All Americans 
are blind and deaf—and dumb!” (Timer, 
March 20). 


Before he disembarked last week in San 

















International 
SHAW 


“They just adore me.” 


Francisco, he was in full fettle after days 
of silence at sea, but less insulting than 
usual : 

“People think of me as a theatrical man 
but I am really proud of having served 
six years as a municipal councilor. 

“T cannot pretend that I am not shocked 
at having any person put into a vault for 
16 or 17 years. If Mr. Mooney was such 
a bad man, why didn’t you have the cour- 
age and the character to shoot him?”* 

“Yes, I’m a teetotaler, but you mustn! 
ask the people of the United States to live 
up to my standard. 

“Your people are not happy enough to 
live without alcohol. When a person goes 
through a great ordeal he takes a great 
deal of chloroform that makes him forget 


*For bombing San Francisco’s 1916 Pre: 
paredness Day Parade, in which ten people wete 
killed, Thomas Mooney was indicted on eight 
murder counts. Six were dropped. On one hi 
was sentenced to death, later having his sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment. Last week the 
Mooney Defense Committee asked and_ was 
granted a trial on the one untried indictment. 
District Attorney Matthew Brady withdrew 
from the case because he said he did not have 
sufficient evidence to convict, did not believe 
Mooney guilty. If he wins his trial, Mooney will 
have basis for a new pardon plea. 
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John E. Ackerman, President, Arrow Carrier Corporation, Paterson, N. J., 
witnessing the Goodyear Supertwist Test. 


Irving Zacharevitz, Pres., 
Auto Equipment Co., Goodyear 
Dealer, demonstrating. 





“Now I know WHY Goodyear Truck Tires 


cost least per mile” 


E KNOWS tires—this John Acker- 

man. His company’s 117 alumi- 
num-bodied armored trucks are on the 
go night and day, speeding silk from 
mills in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
to New York City. 


Tires?” he says. “ We’ve tried them 
all, and kept cost sheets. Today every 
wheel on the fleet is running on Good- 
years. The reason simply is that 
Goodyears get through without delays 
and cost less per mile to operate.” 


Do you know why Goodyear Balloon 
Truck Tires turn in most mileage at 
lowest cost? One reason is the hard- 
biting, non-slip center traction of the 
Goodyear Tread. You can see the tread. 
But what’s the cord body made of? You 
can’t see that. But you can see, as Mr. 
Ackerman did, the convincing test that 
shows your eyes the difference between 


Goodyear Tires and others. 


= 
= 
= 
= 


Patented Supertwist Cord, used in 
all Goodyear Tires, and regular cord, 
used in ordinary tires, are stretched 
equally, side by side, in the little ma- 
chine (see the picture). Stretch—re- 
lax —stretch —again and again. 

Watch! The ordinary cord droops 
when tension is released. It has no 
come-back. But the Goodyear Super- 
twist Cord pulls itself up—straightens 
out. It says: “I can take it! Stretch 


me some more!” 


So turn the crank around and 
around, and find that the Supertwist 
Cord is up to 61 per cent more elastic 
than the other! 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Ackerman. 
That shows it! That’s the same kind 
of punishment a tire gets on the road, 
Now Iknow WHY Goodyears cost least 
per mile on our trucks.” 


Exactly. And when you SEE THIS 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GREAT SUPERTWIST TEST, just as 
Mr. Ackerman did, you'll know the 
whole story, too. Stop experimenting 
with truck tires. Ask a Goodyear Truck 
Tire Dealer to bring the testing ma- 
chine to your office or home—or see 
it at his store. You will never forget 
it. It will show you how to save money 


by cutting trucking costs. 





NEW LOW PRICES—You may 
never again be able to buy Good- 
year Tires at present rock-bottom 
Have a Goodyear Dealer 
analyze your operations—and 


prices, 


make your purchases now. There’s 
a Goodyear at the new low figure 
for every type of truck, tractor and 
trailer. You pay no more for Good- 
year quality. 
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| | YELLOWSTONE $220", 

| | PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 
| | MT. RAINIER 

| | MT. BAKER 

| | OLYMPIC PENINSULA 

| | BRITISH COLUMBIA 

| | ALASKA 






| | ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Return via California-Colorado or 
the Canadian Rockies if you wish. 


Costs no more via the 


OLYMPIAN 


The electrified way 
Scenically supreme 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road,309 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


I am thinking of vacationing as I have 
checked above. Please send illustrated folders and 
information. 1900-5 




















|_| “A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” | 


all about what is going on. Alcohol acts 
the same way upon an unhappy people— 
makes them forget their unhappiness.” 

“The happy peoples are in the ceme- 
teries, I suppose.” 

“T think I am a more extreme Commu- 
nist than Lenin. Lenin is the greatest man 
since Washington.” 

At the airport he gave another inter- 
view, in front of sound cameras. He stage- 
managed the show himself and said: 

“Newspaper men are the same breed 
the world over and I don’t think I like 
them so well. ... 

“Of course, you know this is all a fake. 
I didn’t just walk into this picture and 
find myself talking. It was all pre-arranged 
and we just rehearsed it. 

“The purpose of this motion picture is 
to let you see the animal. I am the animal. 
I am sure you have been glad to see me 
for these few moments, and I’m sorry I 
cannot see you.” 

Then, with Mrs. Shaw, he climbed into 
a plane to fly—before re-embarking at San 
Pedro and sailing around to New York-— 
down to San Simeon to visit Publisher 
William Randolph Hearst. There, while 
Marion Davies and other guests ‘drank 
in every word,” Mr. Hearst’s syndicated 
cinema critic, Louella O. Parsons, had an 
exclusive audience. Excerpts from her re- 
port: 

“He was the first up in the morning. I 
found him communing with the eagles, a 
part of the menagerie on the ranch. I 
heard him regret that one of the young 
lady guests was so commonplace as to 
choose a horse when she might ride a 
zebra. . . 

“I asked him: ‘Is it true, Mr. Shaw, 
that you will refuse to let any of your 
plays be filmed?’ 

“He said: ‘Certainly not. I am ex- 
tremely anxious to have them all filmed 
before I die.’ ” 





o— 


Newcomers 
Out within the fortnight were three new 


periodicals, in Buffalo, London, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Trend. Cities like Buffalo are accus- 
tomed to four distinct types of local publi- 
cations: daily newspapers for national 
and local news; country-clubby monthlies 
for social chatter; chamber-of-commercy 
magazines to brag about the city and back- 
pat its bigwigs; and, after the success of 
The New Yorker, a rash of local smart- 
charts broke out, flourished briefly, faded 
away. Buffalo last week was the scene of 
a new kind of small-city journalistic en- 
terprise. Out came a four-page tabloid to 
review and, where possible, go behind the 
week’s local news, develop news personali- 
ties. It was called Trend (price: 5¢), 
“Buffalo’s Newsweekly of Fact and Opin- 
ion.” “Frankly Trme-ly in air,” said its 
editors, “it will carry in addition an opin- 
ionated undertone.” Authors of the un- 
dertone are eight members of the 
University of Buffalo’s faculty, and local 
newspapermen. 

Vol. 1 No. 1 carried departments for 
Government, Business, Art, Medicine, 
Sport, Music, Theatre, Persons. It told 
how Mayor Roesch “lit a fresh cigar, 
twiddled his watch chain a moment,” 
slashed the city’s budget. Happiest stroke 


was a three-column report on the just- 
published memoirs of Buffalo's Mabel 
Ganson Dodge Sterne Luhan who, now 
married to a Taos Indian, gained bohe- 
mian fame by previously marrying Painter 
Maurice Sterne and writing her intimate 
reminiscences of Author David Herbert 
Lawrence (Lorenzo in Taos). 

The editor and business manager of 
Trend have helpful connections. Publisher 
Peter Vischer of Polo is the brother-in-law 
of Editor Frederick Guyn (‘Fritz’) 
Brownell, onetime general manager of the 
Washingtonian and editor of Buffalo 
Town Tidings. Adman Albert Davis Las- 
ker is cousin to Business Manager Eugene 
Meier Warner. Money from Warners, 
Schoellkopfs and other rich & prominent 
Buffalonians will tide the enterprise over 
until the promoters decide whether they 
will accept advertisements, add another 
four pages. Five advts, claimed Trend, 
had already been turned down. 

Air-Mail Pictorial was published for 
the benefit of lonesome English Colonials 
who, loving illustrated weeklies, love them 
even more when they arrive promptly. 
Air-Mail Pictorial is printed on ‘gravure 
news” stock, some 20% lighter than usual 
rotogravure paper. Through an arrange- 
ment with Imperial Airways, the 16-page, 
2-0z. magazine is whisked to Egypt, Irak, 
India, Africa, Palestine while such old- 
timers as The Illustrated London News 
wallow along on steamers. Imperial Air- 
ways makes a rate somewhat less than its 
standard 10¢ an oz. to carry Air-Mail Pic- 
torial, gets credit therefor in the masthead. 

The issue which reached the U. S. last 
week displayed a telephoto of the Cali- 
fornia earthquake, shots of the Cambridge 
crew, the running of the United Hunts’ 
Challenge Cup, fashion, disaster and cin- 
ema pictures, and a fine photograph of 
Private Cruddas of the 1st Green How- 
ards belting Private Alexandra of the rst 
Oxon & Bucks in a boxing match. The 
magazine is published weekly in London, 
costs sixpence. 

Michigan Sportsman. Jan Adrian 
(“Jack”) Van Coevering, 33, is a short, 
blond, blue-eyed missionary. His gospel 
is the mental and physical healing power 
of Nature, his mission the preserving and 
popularizing of Michigan’s great outdoors. 
The Detroit Free Press gave him a weekly 
column for a pulpit. Now William C. 
Sowell has given him a whole magazine. 
In the first (March) issue of The Michi- 
gan Sportsman Editor Van Coevering 
foresees Depression ending with “Ameri- 
ca’s mills again . operating at feverish 
heat, fiendish efficiency.” Then men & 
women, if they are not to be reduced to 
“pill-fed automatons,” will need escape 
to woods and lakes. His program: Co- 
operation between sportsman and farmer, 
a united front behind the formulation of 
sound State water, wild-life, tourist & 
resort policies. 

Editor Van Coevering does not over- 
burden his magazine with preaching. Most 
of it is filled with conversational stories 
about Michigan fields & streams, articles 
on sports and Nature-lore. Michigan's 
foremost Nature-lover and onetime Gov- 
ernor, Chase Salmon Osborn, contributes 
a lyrical pean to Spring. First issue of 
40,000 sold out 95%, even in hard-pressed 
Detroit. 
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Your Ciné-Kodak dealer will show you 
movies made with the Eight. Ask to see 
them. Or write for booklet fully describ- 
ing this camera. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 


If it isn’t an Eastman 
it isn’t a Kodak 
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ANTMALS 





Pig Lady 

The life of an animal protector is not 
an easy one. “Malicious meddler” is one 
of the mildest names apt to be shouted 
by people accused of maltreating their 
animals. They may be even more bitter 
if the protector is a beauteous society 
woman who was once a famed public 
character. Irene Castle McLaughlin, 
whose zeal for animal welfare is now al- 
most as famed as were her dancing and 
style-setting in pre-War days, found that 
out again in Waukegan, IIl. last week. 

Two years ago Mrs. McLaughlin heard 
that a Morton Grove farmer named Wil- 
liam Schroeder was maltreating his hogs. 
On behalf of the Illinois Humane Society 














International 
TRENE CASTLE MCLAUGHLIN 


“Do you want me to tell all?” 


she inspected his farm several times, 
finally had him arrested. A police court 
fined him $10. He appealed, won a re- 
versal in Cook County’s Criminal Court. 
Last week in Waukegan he was suing Mrs. 
McLaughlin for $10,000 for false arrest, 
malicious prosecution. 

Farmer Schroeder declared he fed his 
hogs only high-grade refuse from North- 
western University and fine cafés. Fur- 
thermore, he complained, the 11o0-lb. one- 
time dancer had “‘pushed and bruised” him 
(270-lb.) when he tried to keep her off 
his farm. He had not, he admitted, used 
“Bible talk” in remonstrating with her, 
but neither had she. “She called me names 
I don’t believe proper to mention here.” 

Testified Mrs. McLaughlin: “There 
were tin cans, wagon wheels and other 
debris all around. As for the pigs, they 
looked very meagre—starved-looking. 
. . . They were coughing and seemed to 
have colds.” 

“Just what do you know about pigs?” 
asked her opponent’s counsel. 

“Do you want me to tell all?” said she. 
He did. She said she had closely ob- 


served the hogs on her father’s farm and 
on the estate of her Lake Forest neigh- 
bor, Adman Albert D. Lasker. 


In addi- 





tion she had studied a public library book 
on Swine Husbandry. 

“Outline a perfect diet for hogs,” com- 
manded the attorney. Her own counsel’s 
objection was sustained. 

Five farmers on the jury wanted to 
punish the defendant for meddling. It 
took 14 ballots to win them over to ac- 
quittal. “Bum break,” growled Farmer 
Schroeder. 

Last week Mrs. McLaughlin announced 
she had decided to call her forthcoming 
novel A Woman of Fashion instead of 
This Little Pig. 


—— + —— 


Cock Robin (Cont’d) 

In Kansas City last week the cock 
robin which has been attacking its own 
reflection in a window pane was still at 
it (Time, March 27). Its mate was sup- 
plying it regularly with fat worms, big 
bugs. Once it fell upon a blue jay which 
appeared in the yard, drove it away. Ap- 
parently wearied by this diversion the 
cock robin retreated for a few hours to 
a telephone wire. As the 17th day passed 
its attacks grew less & less vicious. 


SCIENCE 











Fiery Passage 

The sky of the southwestern U. S. grew 
suddenly, hellishly luminescent, just be- 
fore dawn one day last week. A meteor 
had passed with the howling roar and 
ripping draft of a monster express train. 
The pilots of two mail planes were aloft 
close enough to the phenomenon to bring 
precious new information down to scien- 
tists. 

Frank Williams, flying the Transconti- 
nental & Western Air route 50 mi. west 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., saw the whole 
sky suddenly illuminated “as if someone 
had turned on a great blue electric light.” 
A core of blue brilliance seemed to rush 
toward him from a high altitude about 
300 mi. away. The brilliance lasted eight or 
ten seconds, then broke into two clouds— 
one brilliant blue, the other yellow and 
flame-colored. The clouds soon seemed to 
merge. The luminescence faded after a 
half-hour. Groundlings at Albuquerque 
noted the gaseous glow for half an hour. 
Colorado Springs saw it for three times 
as long. The few groundlings who saw the 
meteor itself called its color blue-white. 

Most precious description was Flyer 
Orie William (“Bill”) Coyle’s. He had 
“a ringside seat 9.500 ft. above the earth” 
in a Transcontinental & Western Air mail 
plane traveling East. Flyer Coyle. 37, 
quiet, learned accurate observation under 
stress during War bombardments. His 
report of what he saw was quickly re- 
ported, by the Associated’ Press when he 
landed at Kansas City: “It was the most 
spectacular sight I ever have witnessed. 
The meteor appeared out of the north- 
east, traveling west by south-west. It 
was 5:15 a. m. Mountain Time, and I 
was over Adrian, Tex., 45 miles west of 
Amarillo. 

“It gave the appearance of a large flood- 
light being turned on in the sky. In a 


second or so it grew too bright for me. We 
were at about the same altitude. In a 
moment I caught sight of its tail and could 
tell that it was going north of me. 

“Its line of flight was probably 4o or 
so miles distant. At any rate it was so 
close I could see fiery fragments of the 
meteor whirling away from it and drop- 
ping back into the tail. 

“Before it struck or disintegrated the 
meteor had lost altitude and I was look- 
ing down on its long, horizontal flight. 

“Tt appeared to be about the size of our 
Wichita hangar [102 ft. by 270 ft.] and 
shaped like a ball. It left a deep red 
trail with a bluish tint, which hung in the 
sky until obliterated by daylight. 

“Besides the pieces which appeared to 
explode into the tail, others exploded from 
the main mass and dropped to the ground. 
So it was impossible to tell whether the 
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Wide World 


Mart Prrot CoyLe 


He beheld a bright sky monster. 


meteor gradually disintegrated or struck 
the ground.* 

“However, it faded from my view in 
what appeared to be the vicinity of 
Tucumcari, N. Mex. 

“T noticed that an extremely bright, 
fiery thread extended backward from the 
main mass before it spread out into the 
gaseous brilliantly shaded tail, which may 
have been between 50 and 100 miles long.” 


One million meteors enter the earth's 
atmosphere each hour, become incandes- 
cent from friction. But rarely are as- 
tronomers able to photograph the hot 
spots and analyze the spectra. Last week 
Harvard’s Dr. Peter Mackenzie Millman 
proudly reported that he had_ spectral 
pictures of nine meteors. ‘Six, possibly 
seven were mostly stone. All contained 
some iron (heated to vapors of between 
2,600° and 4,600° F.). One or more con- 


tained calcium, manganese, aluminum, 
chromium. Three containing magnesium 


burned greenishly. 

*At Stratford, Tex., Farmer Ed Hart found 
a 4-lb. metallic mass which seemed a fragment 
of the meteor. The material was cold and not 
embedded in the soil. But green wheat and grass 
around the lump were scorched. 
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“T'm not going to wait any longer! 


Perhaps you have wanted a Packard 
for years, but have felt it was beyond 
your means. 

Then read this letter, written by a 
man who, like yourself, has felt he 
couldn’t afford a Packard. He says: 

*‘Last Saturday I accepted the invi- 
tation of a Packard dealer to drive 
a new Packard over roads I have 
driven many times before. 

“‘That ride was a revelation. I 
drove faster than I’d ever driven 
before—yet with a perfect sense of 
security. The car was so quiet that 
even at top speeds my wife and | 
could talk without raising our voices. 
The steering was so easy it was al- 
most automatic. When we struck a 
rough road, 1 set myself for the 


i. 


bumps—but none came. I tried the 
brake selector, ventilation control, 
ride control. This car is even adjust- 


able to the mood of the driver! 


“That ride made me want a 
Packard as I had never wanted any 
other car. But I didn’t see how I 
could afford one. 


ce > . 

Then I got to figuring. I put 
down all the upkeep costs of a 
Packard against those of my present 
car. License, insurance, garage and 
tires are the same for both cars. 
With the new economy features of 

b ] ) . 
today’s Packards, gas and oil run 
about the same. Repairs? Last year 
the Packard factory sold only 
$15.31 worth of repair parts for 


each Packard on the road. And 





STEICHEN 


while the purchase price of a 
Packard is a little higher than that 
of my present car, I know from the 
experience of my friends that a 
Packard will last a lot longer. 
“That bit of figuring decided me. 
I’m not going to wait any longer. 
Tomorrow I’m going to make one 
of those Packards mine.” 
Whether you intend to buy a 
new car or not, go to your Packard 
showroom and drive a new Packard 
over roads you know by heart. Com- 
pare it with every other fine car 1933 
can offer. We know then, that when 
you do buy a car, it will be Packard. 


Packard 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . from $2150 at Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

from $2750 at Detroit 
The Packard Twelve from $3720 at Detroit 








The Prefabricated 





House— 


—foretold in FORTUNE... 


. is no longer a fantasy on a draughting board. The first factory- 


Among Other Articles: 


R. H. MACY & COMPANY— 


which even last year sold $80,- 
- 000,000 worth of almost every- 
thing; 
STEAM vs. ELECTRICITY— 


a forecast by Stuart Chase; sup- 
plemented by the history of a 
Connecticut utility; 


THE FUNNY PAPERS— 
a $6,000,000 business reaching 


out for advertising; 


OBSOLETE JOBS— 


an essay on the future of Capital- 


ism by Sir Arthur Salter; 


FORTUNE 


for 


April 


made facades have risen above the land of hypothesis. Prefabricated 
houses can today be seen, entered, purchased. 


FORTUNE for April reconsiders the housing dilemma which finds 
60,000,000 Americans still living in houses which fall below the mini- 
mum standards of decency. FORTUNE reviews the prefabricated 

ouses constructed in the past year and introduces their designers 
and their backers-—the initial actors in what many far-sighted citizens 
have seen as an industrial revolution in housing, a great commercial 
opportunity, an avenue of recovery. And FORTUNE tells what the old- 
time building industry is doing to combat this potential revolution 


with orthodox houses, neater and more economical than ever. 


Never before has there been a greater opportunity or a greater 
need for a vigorous, solidly documented journal of affairs like 
FORTUNE to report such advances—to scrutinize and illuminate the 
trend of thought and the progress of event. Everywhere intelligence is 
pitting itself against customs and institutions whose failings have too 
long been taken for granted. And American industry, at the crisis of 
its career, turns more and more to FORTUNE for the vivid and compre- 


hensive and uninfluenced history of our times. 


FORTUNE is not sold at newsstands. The subscription price is ten dollars the 
year. Address Circulation Department, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago. 
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EDUCATION 


Oxford Movement 

When the Oxford Union got into the 
newspapers by voting against bearing 
arms in war (TrmeE, Feb. 27 et seq.), it 
was to be expected that some U. S. uni- 
versities would follow suit. Last week 
the Brown University Herald front-paged 
an editorial condemning war, announced 
a campaign to get pledges against bearing 
arms except in case of invasion of the 
U. S. The Columbia Spectator began a 
poll on pacifism. Northwestern University 
went even further in imitating Oxford. 
The local chapter of the League of Indus- 
trial Democracy held a debate, presented 
a resolution which was adopted, 68-to-17, 
declaring that the audience would not 
“under any circumstances take part in in- 
ternational war to defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Pooh-poohed Northwestern’s President 
Walter Dill Scott: “I have no fear for the 
real patriotism of Northwestern students. 
Of course, in peace times they do a lot 
of altruistic talking, but if a war should 
come we would find them just as loyal as 
they were in the last conflict.” 
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Esoteric Fellows 

Far from worldly care is the pursuit of 
“ecological studies on the vanishing verte- 
brate fauna of the tropical rain forest rem- 
nant in East Africa, with a view to eluci- 
dating the origins of certain genera only 
known from the Uluguru and Usambara 
forests, and throwing light upon the dis- 
persal of isolated, sylvicoline forms com- 
mon to the Cameroon Mountains of the 
west and the Usambara Mountains of the 
East Coast.” That is what Herpetologist 
Arthur Loveridge of Harvard University 
is going to do this year, and he will get 
something like $2,500 for doing it. Last 
week he and 37 other scholars and artists 
were awarded Guggenheim Fellowships. 

Founded by Copperman Simon Guggen- 
heim and his wife Olga Hirsh, the Fellow- 
ships continue to afford security for a year 
of work and creation, but depression has 
forced the number of winners from 77 two 
years ago to 57 last year, 38 this year. 
Poet George Dillon (The Flowering 
Stone) won a Pulitzer Prize while still a 
Guggenheimer (Time, May 9g); his Fel- 
lowship is renewed this year. Another re- 
peater is moody George Antheil, cacophon- 
ous composer. Other winners: Artists 
Emil Ganso, Louis Bouché and Miguel 
Covarrubias (who will paint in the Dutch 
East Indies); Sculptress Gwen Lux; Poets 
e. e. cummings, Louise Bogan; Biogra- 
pher Matthew Josephson; Novelists Glen- 
way Wescott, Leonard Ehrlich; Com- 
poser Paul Nordoff; Economists Henry 
Schultz and Charles Frederick Roos; his- 
torians, physicists, chemists, biologists. 
The American Council of Learned 
Societies last week handed out $64,000 in 
grants and fellowships to 57 youngish 
U.S. scholars. Some things to be studied: 
Islamic architecture in Persia; the history 
of Chinese law; the Nootka language 
of Vancouver Island; Latin geomancy; 
Gullah; Roman pavements; Ibrahim 
ibn Yaqub’s Commentary on Genesis: 
Widsith, : 




















The label... First Class... une 
deniable distinction! For only $140 
up, you may travel aboard the 
Caledonia, the Transylvania. . . finest 
and newest ships of a Line backed 
by 81 years of tradition... the only 
First Class Liners in regular service 
to Scotland, calling at Ireland! 
Sailings from New York to Belfast 
and Glasgow: 


Transylvania, April 25 and (via 


Boston) May 20 and June 17*; 





‘ . Caledonia, via Boston, June 3; 
Years of experience and traditions direct July 1*, 

of a fea + going race mould the 

able officers of Anchor Line ships. *Summer rate $147 up 





Staterooms are distinctive in taste, modernly luxurious in their comforts. 


ENTER EUROPE VIA IRELAND, SCOTLAND and ENGLAND 
Glasgow is only 8 hours by train from London, 15 hours 
from Paris... less of course by air. 


ANCHGR) 


Literature and information from your Local 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 
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Smart ... with speed in the 
angle of his cap, courtesy in 
his smile . . . this bell-boy is 
symbol of Anchor Line servic 


















A “Gym” complete from re- 
ducing machines to fencing 
foils, with an expert instructor 
to show you how. 
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Sea air and able chefs make this 
Dining Saloon most popular 


et ae 
CABIN 
$126 up 


Utmost value in comfort 

and pleasure. Cabin 

Class Anchor Liners saii 4 
from New York to 
Londonderry and 
Glasgow: Cameronia, 

April 8, May 2, May 27, 

June 24*; California, 

May 13, June 10; 
Tuscania, July 8*. 


*Summer rates: Cabin, $133 


up; Tourist Class, $102 up. 


TOURIST 
$97 up 
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Once there was a 





TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


No modest farmer’s daughter figures in 
this story. This salesman visited only 
the larger towns. He traveled from 
coast to coast. One day, he rode to 
Washington on The George Washing- 
ton. His shirt stayed clean—he slept 
all night—he felt fresh in the morning. 
Air-conditioning and a wonderful road 
bed did it. “There is a train for travel- 


ing men!” he told us. 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


The Most Wonderful Train in the World 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
Every Car—aAll the Time | 


NO EXTRA FARE 


WESTBOUND 
(Read up) 


EASTBOUND 
(Read down) 
(Central Standard Time) 
9:04 A.M. Lv. St. Louis (Big 4).... Ar. 4:45 P.M. | 
10:05 A.M. Lv. Chicago............ Ar. 3:00 P.M. 
2:10 P.M. Lv. Indianapolis... .. ... Ar. 10:45 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. Lv. Louisville (C & O).. .Ar. 10:50 A.M. 
4:05 P.M. Lv. Lexington,........Ar. 8:15 A.M. 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


6:01 P.M. Ly. Cincinnati.......... Ar. 8:45 A.M. 
8:30 A.M. Ar. Washington........Lv. 6:01 P.M. 
9:50 A.M. Ar. Baltimore (Penna.),.Ly. 4:09 P.M. 
11:36 A.M. Ar. West Philadelphia, _.Lv. 2:24P.M. 
1:30 P.M. Ar. New York... ........ Ly. 12:30 P.M. 
8:25 A.M. Ar. Richmond (C&O) . Ly. 5:30 P.M. 
10:32 A.M. Ar. Newport News... .... Lv. 3:17 P.M. 


11:30 A.M. Ar. Norfolk Ly. 2:20 P.M. 
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Spirit of Detroit 


From worrying about banks, Detroiters 
had last week turned to fighting about art. 
Last year Edsel Ford gave the money 
for a set of frescoes on Detroit industries, 
to adorn the walls of an Italianate garden 
court in Detroit’s Institute of Arts. Di- 
rector Wilhelm R. Valentiner gave the 
job to the new world’s foremost muralist, 
robustious Diego Rivera, who came and 
swabbed for eight months, losing 125 Ib. 
(from 310) the while.* Last month for 
the first time Detroiters were let into the 
court whose plain white panels had been 
covered with Rivera’s brilliant pigments.+ 

The main panels showed the automobile 
industry from the mine to the assembly 
line at Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge 
plant, populated by Rivera’s chunky, con- 
centrated figures. Others showed a 
pharmaceutical factory (Parke, Davis & 
Co.), airplane welders, poison gas workers, 

















Detroit Museum 


RIVERA’S “VACCINATION” 
Detroiters were reminded of Bethlehem. 


topped in huge scale by females repre- 
senting the raw materials of Detroit’s 
industries: a white woman for limestone, 
black for coal, yellow for sand, red for 
iron ore. Critics rated the frescoes first- 
class, noted an increasing hardness and 
sharpness in Rivera’s detail. Nearly over- 
looked was a little panel high on one wall, 
showing a child being vaccinated in a 
serum laboratory. In the foreground were 
serum-giving animals, a horse, a bull and 
sheep, traditional beasts of Holy Nativity 
pictures. 

The nurse’s white cap and the child’s 
yellow hair looked like halos (see cut). 
Deliberately archaic, the little panel re- 
minded Detroiters of medieval church 
paintings. Detroit’s art fight started when 
some clergymen called the vaccination 
panel a sacrilegious parody. The Insti- 
tute’s secretary blasted back that anyone 
who saw the Holy Family in that picture 





By a diet of albumins and thyroid extract: 
no proteins, salt, sugar, cereals, cream, potatoes 
or meat. His doctor: Ignactius Millian, one- 
time cancer doctor at Manhattan’s Central & 
Neurological Hospital on Welfare Island. 

+Reproductions in color were published in the 


February issue of FORTUNE. 


“can see spooks in the dark!” One clergy- 
man found a further slur on Christianity 
in the Gothic decorations of a commercial 
radio topped by an adding machine in the 
Parke, Davis panel. Director Valentiner 
retorted that the museum had “invested 
more taxpayers’ money in symbols, em- 
blems and decorations of the Christian 
faith” than in those of any other religion. 
But hot criticism continued and last week 
the Detroit News swept up the whole job 
as “a slander to Detroit workingmen,” 
advised returning the walls to plain white 
plaster. 

While protest meetings crackled, Edsel 
Ford went before the Detroit City Council 
with his Arts Commission budget. With 
him went Architect Albert Kahn, a fellow 
Institute director. The City Councilmen 
took the chance to lambaste the frescoes 
Mr. Ford had given Detroit. One called 
them a “travesty on the spirit of Detroit 

. and Mr. Ford’s factories. . . . There 
is not a man there with a pleasant look or 
a smile. . . . The anatomical exhibitions 

can’t be sent through the mails.” 
Messrs. Ford & Kahn made no reply. 

Afterward Edsel Ford told newshawks: 
“T admire Mr. Rivera’s spirit. I really 
believe he was trying to express his idea 
of the spirit of Detroit.” 
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March Flowers 

A little old man sat last week in the 
2oth annual International Flower Show 
at Manhattan’s Grand Central Palace, 
quietly watching record crowds mill 
around the long tables of orchid exhibits. 
He watched the orchids, bright and deli- 
cate, crumple slowly after four days in the 
crowd’s breath. Now & then he eyed 
particularly a spray of big plum-striped 
orchids, a hybrid whose glazed hairy petals 
crumpled not at all. This extraordinary 
flower had equal upper & lower petals un- 
like most orchids, and attenuated side 
petals that fell like walrus mustaches. It 
was Cyprepedium Rothschildianum, rarest 
orchid at the Show, and it had won the 
prize as the best specimen orchid plant 
shown by a commercial grower. The little 
old man was John Emil Lager, orchid- 
hunter, aged 72. He had grown the Rarest 
Orchid in his Lager & Hurrell hothouses in 
Summit, N. J. where grow nothing but or- 
chids. Last week his Show entry of 132 
plants, 60 varieties, won a special award 
as the finest commercial orchid exhibit. 

Orchids grow from Alaska to Argentina 
in the Western Hemisphere. The best are 
hardest to find, in the jungled Casanare 
and San Martin regions of Colombia and 
Peru. A good man to find them was 
Swedish-born John Emil Lager, until the 
U. S. put an embargo on orchids in 1919 
because they carry insects. From 1890 
until 1908 he ranged South America for 
the wild strange blooms from which he has 
grown rare progeny ever since—huge 
single flowers for débutantes, dowagers 
and prima donnas; smaller ones for fancy 
gentlemen; orchids in long sprays, in tiny 
spidery spikes, some resembling pansies or 
dogwood blossoms, some like sweet peas, 
like pistachio candy. Most of John Lager’s 
finest plants were at home last week. Too 
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@ One of a pair of BLSEF Spherical Bearings, 271% 
inches in diameter...among the largest ever pro- 
duced... after 9 years under a 50 ton load on a 
cement mill of the Dexter Portland Cement Co., 
Nazareth, Pa. No appreciable signs of wear. 


UNDER A 50 TON LOAD 


3003 






».. Mo Signs of 
quitting yet! 


Whether it’s as big as a barrel or as small 
as a dime an &§0S Bearing invariably 
outperforms even the fondest expectations 
of the engineer who specifies it. 

That is an S8SSF tradition, backed by 
PLUS-PERFORMANCE records in every 
industry. 

Take the situation pictured above. Ce- 
ment mill operation offers no swivel chair 
sinecure for any bearing. A tough, gruel 
ling job . « « abrasive-filled atmosphere 
... crushing, grinding, pulverizing... a 
staggering, constantly varying load. Yet, 
the pair of S08 Bearings in the mill 
illustrated above has been doing that sort 
of job for 9 years... and without showing 
any appreciable signs of wear. 

You can get S06’ PLUS-PERFORM- 
ANCE simply by insisting upon S806 


You should get it. It costs less. 





ef INDUSTRIES, INC. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A promiseis ONLY a promise 


. . . Performance is History 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Summer... 


... you'll have the chance 
of a life-time to get away 
from the monotony of four 
walls . . . the routine of 
doing the same thing day 
after day. 


Rail fares will be the lowest 
in history. Hotel rates, meal 
charges, sightseeing and en- 
tertainment costs—the price 
of everything that enters into 
the costs of a carefree vaca- 
tion out West has been dras- 
tically reduced. 


It’s never too early to plan 
—and the more careful the 
planning, the greater the re- 
turns for your investment. 
Call on us today for full in- 
formation about bargain va- 
cation trips to such spectac- 
ular regions as: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National 
Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover Dam 


Union Pacific serves more of the 
West than any other railroad. 


If you prefer our “cut-to-cost” service 
in All-Expense Escorted Tour vaca- 
tions, please specify in your request. 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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valuable to be entered in shows are the 
really rare orchids which orchid men guard 
like crown jewels. 

John Lager found the world’s rarest or- 
chid in 1908. Of a batch of Cattleya Gigas 
he had shipped from South America, one 














N.Y. Evening Post 
OrcHID MAN LAGER 


The rarest of all died in a warehouse. 


astonishingly bloomed Albino. He sold it, 
the only one ever found, to Baron Firmen 
Lambeau of Belgium for $10,000. Lam- 
beau managed to propagate it but it is still 
the world’s rarest known orchid. 

Rarer still but now unknown was a red 
Masdevallia orchid powdered with gold. 
Lager once found a single specimen of it 
growing high in a South American tree. 
He searched in vain for more nearby, later 
found some 500 mi. away. He shipped 
a lot to the coast where they somehow 
got sidetracked. In a seaport warehouse 
they lay until they were dead. No one has 
yet found any more gold-powdered red 
orchids like that. 

Orchid Man Lager usually hunted alone 
with native bearers, sending his finds back 
to his Partner Henry Hurrell, now 78, 
by muleback, canoe and raft. Once a hos- 
tile Indian tribe led him into virgin orchid 
territory after he had cured a sick child 
with a dose of patent cough medicine. An- 
other time, looking closely into a new 
orchid, he met the stare of a deadly little 
red coral snake. Once he camped on a 
little island in the great Orinoco River, his 
orchids all boxed on their rafts for the 
trip home. Flood freshets boomed down 
the river, lifted Lager, rafts and orchids 
and set them on land 400 mi. downstream. 
Since the U. S. embargo he has stopped 
hunting except occasionally in Florida. 

Other highlights of last week’s Flower 
Show: 

@ A yellow rose with apricot tints named 


Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It won 
a gold prize. 
q@ Alfred Kottmiller’s tropical garden 


with the rare cocoloba tree (world’s big- 
gest plant leaves: 24 in. long), umbrella 
and palm trees, a cave and fake spider 
webs. 

@ Mr. & Mrs. Marshall Field III’s formal 
setting which won Mussolini’s prize for 
Italianate gardens. The Show ended with 


the medal still “lost in the mails’ some- 
where between Rome, Washington and the 
Grand Central Palace. 

@ A new competition for flower shadows 
against screens lit from inside. 

@ A prize-winning plant group arranged 
by Mrs. Carter Leidy before her death 
by drowning under an automobile in the 
Bronx River last month (Time, March 
20). 

@ As Manhattan’s Show ended with 
March snow falling outside, First Lady 
Roosevelt tapped a telegraph key in Man- 
hattan to open Si. Louis’s Flower Show. 
Said she, “I have a great love for flowers 
and feel that they carry a message of 
beauty which we can share the world over. 
And between those who are flower lovers 
—and in that we include flower growers 
and flower sellers—a kinship and com- 
mon bond exists which should carry good- 
will not only from city to city and state 
to state but also from nation to nation.” 
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Master of Swish 

With her tongue ever so slightly in her 
cheek, Mrs. Chester Dale, collector and 
authority on French painting, helped or- 
ganize four months ago an exhibition of 
the paintings of the late Alphonse 
Bouguereau, barroom decorator par excel- 
lence of the Gay Nineties. For all their 
technical slickness, the correct perspective 
for looking at a Bouguereau nude was al- 
ways obtained through the bottom of a 
16 oz. beer glass. Critics in the chill light 
of a formal art gallery were not impressed 
with the “Back to Bouguereau” move- 
ment. Last week with a better artist and 
in a better cause (a loan exhibition at the 
Wildenstein Galleries for New York’s 
Child Welfare Committee), Maud Dale 














THE LATE GIOVANNI BoLpINI (SELF- 
PORTRAIT ) 
He went out with chemises. 


revived the work of one of M. Bouguereau’s 
contemporaries, the late Giovanni Boldini. 

Giovanni Boldini (‘“‘Zanin” to inti- 
mates) was a society portraitist as arti- 
ficial as any who ever stretched a lady's 
fingers to tickle her vanity. Modernists 
excuse Zanin Boldini for a virtue denied 
most Academicians, an exuberance, vivac- 
ity and frank sensuousness that won him 
the title of ‘““Master of Swish” and made 
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thoard the Ile de France 


Eacu evening, with a last touch of 
powder and lipstick ... with a part- 
ing pat at handkerchief and tie... 
perfectly groomed ladies and gentle- 
men descend to take part in a 
ceremony. They are the votaries of 
a cult adorned with a tradition... 
their temple is a brilliant salle a 
manger ... and their High Priest 
is a French Line chef. 

During the voyage, they can sam- 
ple masterpieces of famous Parisian 
restaurants ... for, here have been 
concentrated centuries of experi- 
ence in the art of dining. 

Hors d oeuvres are legion. Then, 
there may be a Potage St. Germain, 






May 13, June 3 





ILE DE FRANCE, April 29, May 27, June 17 °* 


LAFAYETTE, May 6, June 8 


just as you'd find it at Joseph’s; or 
the incredible Lobster Foyot. . . 
Eggs are never just “eggs,” but 
rather Oeufs a la créme (shirred 
with cream), or -Bercy (hard boiled 
in wine and mushroom sauce), or 
perhaps -Florentine (poached on 
spinach with cheese and white wine) , 
savory, tempting, piping-hot. 
There are ducks that equal in 
flavor those numbered canards of 
Tour d’Argent ... quail as delicious 
as Larue’s Cailles a la Souvaroff ... 
flaming crépes prepared in a host 
of enchanting ways .. . 
or Sabayon, a dessert of 
custard and Marsala wine. 


DE GRASSE, June 20 





And then the sommelier is cer- 
tain to suggest, with each course, 
delightful accompaniment of the 
best vintage years. . . . No one 
rushes through a French Line meal. 
It would border on sacrilege! 

A superb cuisine . . . perfectly 
trained service (English-speaking, 
of course) ... comfort, beauty and 
modernity . . . these are the quiet, 
attributes of French Line 
travel, Any travel agent will be glad 
to help plan your trip. ... French 
Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


daily 


Trench Line My 


PARIS, April 18, May 19, June 10 * 


CHAMPLAIN, April 22, 
ROCHAMBEAU, May 16 














WON IN THE DINING ROOM. ..LOST IN THE WASHROOM | 





NICE SERVICE IN THIS RESTAURANT,THOUGHT MR.HIGGINBOTTOM ... 
GOOD FOOD, TOO. I'LL EAT HERE OFTEN .. 





BUT | CERTAINLY DON'T CARE MUCH FOR THESE TOWELS. | CAN'T UNDERSTAND 
HOW A GOOD RESTAURANT LIKE THIS COULD BE SO INCONSIDERATE 


Don’t throw away AY restaurant, department store, office 


hard-earned 
Good Will with 
a doubtful 
Towel Service 





building or business concern that fails 
to provide fresh, clean towels at all times for 
its patrons and employees is in danger of 
losing their respect and their Good Will. 

For towel service is just one of those small, 
but important courtesies—such as proper air 
and lighting —that people feel they have a 
right to expect. 

That’s why you'll find cloth-like ScotTissue 
Towels in the washrooms of large, well-run 
organizations like Bullock’s, Waterman Pen 


Scof Tissue Towels—A Silent Courtesy 


Company and Crowell Publishing Company. 

ScotTissue Towels are made of “thirsty 
fibre’. ..a new cellulose product that drinks 
up moisture 12 times as fast as ordinary 
paper towels. 

They feel soft and pliant as a linen towel 
— yet they’re tough and strong even when 
wet. And they’re more economical, because 
one is enough to dry the hands — instead of 
several, 


Get the details on our special trial plan. 
Write Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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April 3, 1933 
his huge canvases on view last week a 
series of gay explosions, brilliantly 
painted. 

Born in Ferrara in 1842, he grew up to 
be a little fellow (half an inch too short 
for military service), with a mincing man- 
ner and a domelike forehead. He abhorred 
Bohemianism, was always perfectly frank 
in his love of rich food, fine clothes, beau- 
tiful women. His career took him first to 
Florence, then London, then Paris. Ever 
since the Salon of 1875 his steady suc- 
cession of portraits and mistresses had 
been gaining fame but it was not until the 
turn of the Century that Boldini entered 
his Grand Period. He was preeminently 
the artist of the Edwardian era, of the 
pompadour, the champagne supper and 
the ribbon-trimmed chemise. 

The passing of the petticoat was the 
passing of Boldini’s art. He lived to be 
88. Too purblind to paint, he could still 
drink champagne and chuck pretty young 
models under the chin. In 1929, aged 86, 
he suddenly married. At his wedding 
breakfast he made a little speech: “It is 
not my fault if I am so old, it’s some- 
thing which has happened to me all at 


once.” 





MEDICINE 


Pan-American Doctors 


Large attendance (1,500) at the Pan- 
American Medical Congress in Dallas last 
week demonstrated clearly that Latin 
America no longer looks to Europe for 
medical education and that Anglo-Saxon 
America appreciates the fact. Practically 
every important U. S. and Canadian med- 
ical school had an attractive representa- 
tive in Dallas. Great clinicians attended 
in person. Surgeon Charles Horace Mayo 
motored from Minnesota with Mrs. Mayo 
to the Congress. Surgeon George Wash- 
ington Crile took a train from Cleveland. 

Pursuant to a joint resolution of the 
U. S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, President Roosevelt telegraphed 
“cordial greetings.” The President hoped 
for “friendly relations and mutual under- 
standing between the U. S. and her sister 
republics of Latin America.”’ Most of the 
Latin American doctors there had had 
their expenses paid by their governments.* 

The Doctors at Dallas chose Dec. 3 as 
the “memorial day for Pan-American 
medicine.” Dec. 3 is the birthday of the 
late Dr. Carlos Juan Finlay, Cuban, who 
indicted the mosquito which Dr. Walter 
Reed later proved transmitted yellow 
lever. 

Havana’s Dr. Aristides Agramonte was 
long a survivor of Dr. Reed’s bold asso- 
ciates. He died in 1931 shortly after being 
elected to preside over the Pan-American 
Congress at Dallas last week. The Con- 
gress kept a chair vacant for his memory. 

Dr. John Oliver McReynolds, a Dallas 
eye man, had Dr. Agramonte’s place as 
Congress president. During the week he 
became president of the Pan-American 
Medical Association, succeeding Havana’s 
_ ‘Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Par aguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 
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bland, simpatico Dr. Francisco Maria 
Fernandez. Ophthalmologist McReynolds’ 
presidency made Dallas doubly proud. His | 
rival for the glory of being Dallas’ most 


prominent eye doctor is Dr. Edward 








Dr. JoHN OLIVER MCREYNOLDS 


Two in the eye from Dallas. 


Henry Cary, currently in the public eye 
as president of the American Medical 
Association. 

As a novelty the next Pan-American 
Medical Congress will be a wandering 
event. A ship will pick up-the doctors at 
Manhattan, put them ashore for quick 
clinics at Miami, Havana, Panama City, 
San Juan, P. R., Caracas (main stop). 

About 200 men read medical papers at 
Dallas last week—in Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, French. Members of the Con- 
gress showed as much interest in amenities 
as in science. Latin America has produced 
few medical men of high scientific rank. 
But the Latin nations have many able 
practitioners. 

The question arose at Dallas what dis- 
eases the traveler in Mexico, the West 
Indies, Central and South America need 
guard against. General advice was, as 
for travel anywhere, to take precautionary 
inoculations against smallpox and typhoid. 
Often threatening are bacillary and amebic 
dysentery, typhus, bubonic plague (a 
milder form than in the Orient), yellow 
fever, malignant malaria, and in the sea- 
ports venereal disease. Country people ex- 
hibit comparatively little venereal disease. 
On the other hand, mainly because they 
go barefoot and tend to wash little, they 
are subject to the tropical fevers and 
sores. Oroya fever and Andean Wart are 
peculiar to a small area of the Peruvian 
highlands. Latin Americans are specially 
susceptible to cataracts, a situation which 
partially explains the eminence of eye 
doctors in the Pan-American Medical 
Association. 

Able doctors usually have their own 
hospitals in Latin American countries. 
Nursing is fair—better in the private than 
in the public institutions served by kindly 
but inefficient nuns. National medical 
journals, supplemented by the Spanish 
edition of the American Medical Associa- | 
tion’s Journal and by European journals, 
keep local practitioners in touch with cur- 
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Can you smoke 


your fill? 


Does the prospect of morning-mouth cut 


your cigarettes? 


Too bad. You could smoke 


all you wanted, if you kept heat at a mini- 


mum by following these suggestions: Pull 


lightly when you light up. 


Take more time 


between puffs. Don’t smoke too far down. 


To be extra sure of cool smoke, smoke Spud, 


the menthol-cooled cigarette. It’s 16% cooler. 
5 








\y JHEN you arrive in 

Boston, head straight 
for the city’s most famous 
hotel, where good food, su- 
perior accommodations ‘and 
attentive service await you. 
Back in 1856, many a trav- 
eler was buoyed up by the 
thought of the welcome that 
awaited him at the sign of the Parker 
House. Right down through the years 
has this feeling persisted, and for good 
reason: the traditions of personal ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine are still re- 
spected bythemanagement, andthenew, 
modern building is conveniently located 
in the centre of the business district. 


Plenty of single rooms at $3 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
























FROM ROSES 
TO CHERRY BLOSSOMS 





ON E-c LASS 
OUTSIDE ROOMS 







A new passenger line from 
Portland to the Orient! Modern 
“One-Class”’ ships—you are not 
restricted to a certain part of the 
ship. Splendid American food — 
spacious saloons—all outside 
rooms—all rooms with beds. 
Yokohama $160 Kobe... .$165 
Shanghai $185 Hong Kong $200 
Manila .. . $200 
Round-the-World tours $500 


SAILINGS 
General LEE. .... Apr. 12 
General PERSHING . May 3 
General SHERMAN . May 24 


See your trével or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars — or write 


a tte STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Oregon Oa 








| medical school. 


rent medical progress. The profession 
however, does not seem sufficiently aler 
and disinterested to prevent the sale oj 
quack cure-alls. Latin America is th 
patent medicine man’s happiest hunting 
ground. 

Generally the best doctor for a U. § 
traveler in Latin America is a resident 
member of the American Medical Associa. 
tion or a graduate of a high grade U. § 
For various ailments 
experienced travelers point to the folloy. 
ing as among the best men to see: 

Surgery: Buenos Aires, Dr. Jose Arce: 
Callao, Dr. E. A. McCornack; Panam 
Dr. Augusto Samuel Boyd; Mexico City, 
Drs. Ulises Valdes, Abelardo Monge; 
Lopez, Jose Torres Torija; Havana, Dr 


| Ricardo Nunez Portuondo, Ernesto R. & 


| Aragon. 
Gynecology & Obstetrics: Monte. 
video, Dr. Juan Pouorfila; Bogota, Dr 
Juan N. Corpas; Mexico City, Dr. Ever. 


ardo Landa; Havana, Drs. Gustavo Cuerw 


| Rubio, Gualberto Ponce y Diaz. 


| Charlin; 


| Lisandro Lopez Villoria; 
| Dr. Joaquin Guillen Rivas; 


Araoz Alfaro; 


Santiago (Chile), Dr. Carlos 
Guayaquil, Dr. Juan F. Rubio: 
Mexico City, Drs. Rafael Silva, Juan Luis 
Torroella; Havana, Drs. Francisco Maria 
Fernandez, Horacio Ferrer 

Ear, Nose & Throat: Buenos Aires 
Dr. Antonio R. Zambrini; Caracas, Dr 
San Salvador 
Havana, Drs 
Ricard 


Eye: 


Eduardo Ramirez de Arellano, 
Silveira. 

Nerves & Brain: Lima, Dr. Honorio F 
Delgado; Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Gustav 
Riedel; Havana, Drs. Armando de Cor- 
dova, Elpidio Stincer, Juan Portell Vila 

Orthopedic Surgery: Buenos Aires 
Dr. Jose Valls; Montevideo, Dr. Pruden- 
cio Pena; Bogota, Dr. Jose M. Montoya 
Havana, Drs. Alberto Inclan, Pedro 
Sanchez Toledo. 

Tropical Diseases: Quito, Dr. Sergio 
Lasso Meneses; Lima, Drs. Edmundo 
Escomel, Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan; 
Bogota, Dr. Daniel Brigard; Caracas, Dr 
R. Gonzalez Rincones; Rio de Janeiro, 
Dr. Carlos Chagas; Mexico City, Dr 
Gaston Melo; San Jose (Costa Rica), Dr 
Solon Nunez; Havana, Dr. W. Hoffmann 

Children: Buenos Aires, Dr. Gregorio 
Montevideo, Dr. Luis Mor- 


| quio; Lima, Dr. Orestes Botto; Mexico 

City, Drs. Antonio Sordo Noriega, Mari 
Torroella; Havana, Dr. Angel Arturo 
Aballi. 

Skin Diseases: Buenos Aires, Dr 
Pedro L. Balina; Sao Paulo, Dr. Carlos 
Adolfo Linderberg; Mexico City, Dr. J 
Gonzalez Uruena; Havana, Drs. Vicente 


| Pedro L. 


| mar Coutts; 


| Risquez; 
| Ocaranza, 
| cisco de P. 


Pardo Castello, Juan J. Mestre. 

X-rays: Panama, Dr. Joaquin J. Val 
larino; San Salvador, Dr. David Esca- 
lante; Havana, Drs. Filiberto Rivero 
Farinas, Luis Farinas. 
Urology: Santiago (Chile), Dr. Walde 
Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Americ 
City, Dr. Luis Rivero 


Valerio; Mexico 
Drs. Arturo Garcii 


Borrell; Havana, 
Casariego, Luis F. Rodriguez Molina. 

General Medicine: Buenos Aires, Dt 
Pedro Escudero; Rio de Janeiro, Dt 
Aloysio de Castro; Caracas, Dr. J. M 
Mexico City, Drs. Fernand 
Teofilo Ortiz Ramirez, Fran 
Miranda; Havana, Dr. Lui 
Ortiega. 
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BETTER OILS 


from the Ground Up 


Emblem - protected from oil-well to motor... they’re bound 


to give you better lubrication ! 


OWN DEEP in the vitals of 
D the earth—that’s where the 
important questions about motor 
oils are settled! 

Nature herself provided the 
special qualities you need in a 
motor oil. But she gave the best 
of them to only one of her crude 
oils—Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 
This crude has a molecular struc- 
ture unlike any other crude 
the world. Motor oils made from it in- 
herit two natural superiorities—a higher 
viscosity index and lower volatility. They 
are better oils from the ground up! 

They fight heat. Pennsylvania motor 
oils simply don’t thin out under heat as 
much as other oils. They spread a heat- 
resisting and friction-resisting film which 
saves you no end of repair bills. 


Nature endowed this oil with longer 


life, too. It stays on the job. It vaporizes 


This 


less than any other oil under heat. 


Detroit "4 iD a 
Mich. i 
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Where Naiure stored 

PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 

@= CRUDE OIL =O 
_JSrom which the Worlds 
Jinest motor oils are made 





— 





Whenever you buy motor oil, look 
for the emblem shown here. It 
now bears the words ““Member of 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil As- 







sociation,” 
with an official permit number 
issued by this Association, wher- 
ever a member’s product is sold. 





Next time you change—get an emblem Pennsyloania motor oil! 


means you don’t have to add oil so often 

between changes. 

The Emblem is additional protection 
—all the way to you! 


shown below has been 


The 


adopted by the leading producers, refiners 


insignia 


and marketers of Pennsylvania oils to 
assure you of these economies. 
Each refiner, of course, has his own 


individual processes, and each claims 


distinctive advantages for his own par- 











It is displayed, together 


2D, pene rmonen® 


“Penns lvania ~ 


ticular brand of finished oil. Each 
brand is the individual maker’s 
But a// oils 


Association 


guarantee of quality. 
using the emblem 


share the fundamental advan- 


tages of a better raw material 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
The emblem gives you these 
4 assurances: (1) No adulteration 
—the oil is made 100% from 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude; (2) 
Enforcement of the new high standards 
set as a minimum by the Association to 
meet the requirements of modern mot rs; 
(3) Supervision by national inspection 
force; (4) Analyses by the research lab- 
oratory of the Association at Pennsy]- 
vania State College. 
Next time, buy an emblem-protected 


Pennsylvania motor oil! 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL 
ASsociATION, Oi/ City, Pennsyloania 


Copr. 1933, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania 
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the highest grade crude oil in the world 


COPYRIGHT 1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OlL ASSOCIATION 





Made from 
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IT’S A LEGEND IN LONDON 


THAT " f 4 


99 


0é 


ann 4 


The universal accept- 
ance of Burberry Top 
Coats by men of affairs 
the world over did not 
happen by chance. Bur- 
berry quality coupled 
with Burberry patterns 
and fabrics have made 
Burberry a standard of 
value everywhere. 
Burberry Gabardines are 


on the backs,overthe arms, 
or in the kit-bags of English 








| after-dinner speaker; 


MILESTONES 


Divorced. James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker, onetime Mayor of New York; by 
Janet Allen Walker, plump onetime vaude- 
villian; in Miami, Fla. Grounds: desertion. 

Divorced. Carlyle Blackwell, 49, old- 
time film actor; from Leah (“Queen of 
Diamonds”) Barnato Blackwell, daughter 
of the late Diamond Tycoon Barney Bar- 
nato; in Reno. Six hours later he married 
Avonne Taylor, onetime Ziegfeld beauty, 
divorced wife of Thomas F. Manville Jr. 




















Divorced. Evelyn John St. Loe 
Strachey, editor of the Socialist Review, | 
son of the late Editor John St. 
Strachey of the London Spectator; and 
Esther Murphy Strachey, daughter of the 
late Patrick Francis Murphy, head of 
Mark Cross Co. (leather goods), famed 
in London. 

Awarded. To tenor John McCormack; 
the Laetare Medal, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity’s annual award to a Catholic layman. 
To Dr. Frank Harold Spedding, 30, of the 
University of California: the Langmuir 
$1,000 award for promising young 
chemists; for discerning the arrangement 
and behavior of atoms in solids. 














Birthdays. Inventor Elihu Thomson 
(80), Andrew William Mellon (78), Asso- 
ciate Justice George Sutherland (71). 

—_—>—_ 

Died. Dr. Fonsa A. Lambert, famed 
football rule-maker and official; of a bul- 
let fired by his 17-year-old son when Dr. 
Lambert, intoxicated, turned from choking 
his wife to attack the boy; in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Died. James Mitchell Hoyt, 47, senior 








| partner of the New York Stock Exchange 


firm of Prince & Whitely, which failed in 





Loe | 





October 1930 owing some $15,000.000 to | 


more than 5,000 customers; of abdominal 
complications; in Manhattan. 








Died. Charles E. Eveleth, 57, vice 
president of General Electric Co., War- 


time developer of a submarine detector 


which Allied forces used to destroy 15, 
cripple 35 German U-boats; after long 
illness; in Schenectady, N. Y. 


gentlemen the world over. | 


There are Burberry dealers in the larger cities 
in the United States and Canada. For the name, 
write to our N. Y. Wholesale Office, 14 E. 38th St. 


BURBERRYS Ltd. 
of LONDON, ENGLAND 


BURBE 


FON DONS 








| trirte Zeitung (weekly) 


Died. Raymond William Stevens, 58, 
onetime president of defunct Illinois Life 


Insurance Co.; by his own hand (pistol); 
in Highland Park, Ill. (see p. 50). 








o 








Died. William C. State, 62, consulting 
engineer of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
inventor of a tire-building machine, 
builder of Akron’s Goodyear-Zeppelin air- 
ship dock; of complications following 
three months’ illness; in Akron. 





——e 


Died. Louis Ullstein, 70, head of Ber- 
lin’s great Ullstein publishing house; in 
Berlin. Second and favorite of the found- 
er’s five sons, he was credited with build- 
ing up the firm to its present reputed po- 
sition of world’s largest. Its Berliner Jllus- 


has a circulation | 


. WONDER 
wren 


ICELAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 


DENMARK 
FINLAND 
RUSSIA 


KUNGSHOLM 


Gleaming White Motor Liner from New York 


JUNE 30 Sailing 11,813 miles, vis- 


iting 19 ports, 7 countries, 
Back in New York, August Il, or with 
later liner if desired, at no extra cost. 


Shore 
42 Days upradin $395 = Excursions Extra 
You need a complete change this summer. Go 
to the Viking Lands on a modern Viking Ship 
manned by Viking descendants. And for those 
who have never seen the glories of the Old 
World, what a way to start. 
Consult your Tourist Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., N. Y.—10 State St., Boston 
181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS 


e FJORDS OF NORWAY ; 
NORTH CAPE . . . RUSSIA 
























OM hile Spur Spins ¢ [ 


The Greenbrier 


and Cottages | 
i 
\ 


America’s Most Beautiful 
All-Year Resort ! 
| 


Superb 
Golf - Riding -Tennis 


Complete Recuperative 
Bath Establishment 














Tariff European or American Plan 
Adjustable to Present Standards 

















Literature on Request 


£R Jonnston, General Manager 
White Sulphur Springs,W.Vo. 
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of some 1,750,000. The circulations of its 
Vossische Zeitung (daily), Berliner Mor- 
genpost and Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 
total some 1,000,000. It also publishes 


many a fortnightly and monthly magazine, | 


thousands of cheap, popular books. A fleet 
of airplanes distributes its daily and 
weekly publications to principal German 


cities. Though Louis Ullstein and other | 
members of the family tried to forget | 
their Jewish origin, both firm and family | 


have lately been targets for Jew-hating 
Nazis (see p. 16). 


~ 
<< 








Died. George Tourny, 71, president of | 


San Francisco Bank, treasurer of Univer- 
sity of California’s Board of Regents; 
after an attack of influenza; in San Fran- 
cisco. He started with San Francisco 
Bank 55 years ago as a $20-a-month office 


boy, became its president in 1923. Ultra- | 
conservative, he made his bank’s stock ore | 


of the country’s highest priced, with a 
reported bid of $10,000 a share, a book 
value of $12,000. It pays regular quarter- 
ly dividends of $60 a share, an extra 
dividend of $75, last Christmas paid a 
special dividend of $50. 


Died. Elizabeth Brine Lansbury, 72, 





wife of Britain’s Labor Party Leader | 


George Lansbury; of bronchitis; in Lon- 
don. Parents of four sons, eight daugh- 
ters, they celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary in 1930. 





Died. Louis Sloss, 73, pioneer Alaskan 
trader and shipper, president of Sloss 
Securities Corp., vice president of Aiaska 
Commercial Co.; of a heart ailment; in 
San Francisco. In 1870 his father’s 
Alaska Commercial Co. obtained sole 
right to take fur-bearing animals (seals) 
from two Aleutian islands, held it 20 years, 


made millions. He and his brother Leon | 


founded Northern Commercial Co., many 
another trading and mining enterprise, 


lost most of their fortune in 1917 through | 


bad investments. 
Died. Walter Brooks, 77, director. 
onetime .treasurer and grandson of the 
founder of Brooks Brothers (clothes); 
after a long illness aggravated by shock 








at his wife’s death in February; in Man- | 


hattan. 


Died. Matthew (“Matt”) Byrnes, 80. 
famed oldtime jockey and trainer for 
August Belmont, John Jacob Astor, Pierre 
Lorillard, James Ben Ali Haggin, Marcus 
Daly; of pneumonia; in Long Branch, 
N. J. 

Died. Eleanor Dean Roosevelt, 8r, 
mother of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, relict of Nicho- 
las Latrobe Roosevelt who was a fourth 
cousin of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
second cousin of Theodore Roosevelt Sr.: 
after long illness: in Manhattan. 








Died. Henry Norman, 87, famed Negro 
evangelist; in Boston. Huge grandson of 
an Abyssinian king, he fought in the Civil 
War, later ran a boxing school. When 
some Christian people took an interest” 
in him he burned his boxing equipment. 
hereafter for years he nightly laid his 
hat on the sidewalk in Boston’s Pember- 
ton Square, evangelized respectful crowds. 
His Thoughts I Met on the Highway sold 
100,000 copies. 
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There is nothing else like 


White Rock. Not only does 
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“Please dont drink| 


these Cocktails 






¥ 
~ 





THEY'RE 


SISSIES! 


Unfortunately we’ve never heard a host speak 
so helpfully about the drinks he served. But 
what a jolly indigestion-less world it would 
be if you got fair warning before you drank 
the sickish fruit concoctions some misguided 
people call cocktails. Actually they're not 
cocktails at all because the cocktail was in- 
vented to stimulate the appetite and sweet 
drinks deaden it. Only a tart drink fulfills 
a cocktail’s real destiny. Tony Weir. chef de 
bar at the old Knickerbocker, says, “It’s ver- 
mouth cocktails people should be drinking.” 

There’s a law in Italy (and a custom in 
America) that says it isn’t a Martini unless 
it’s made from Martini Vermouth. Buy your- 
self two bottles of 
Martini—-one Reg- 
ular and one Dry 
—and discover 
for yourself that 
the best cocktail 
in the world is the 
easiest to make. 

















Make Perfect Cocktails! 
The Automatic Barten- 
der. Fool-Proof Cocktail 
Mixer. Makes 6 most fa- 
mous: Martini, Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Dacquiri, 
etc., to Tony Weir’sown 
Directions P- 


&S 


recipes. 
printed on side. You 
can’t make a mistake if you cansee to pour. In stores, would 
cost $3.50 to $4.00. Special price by mail, $1.50. Use coupon. 


MARTINI 
Vermoulh_ 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 

12 C Vestry Street, New York City. 

Here is 10c. Please send me Tony Weir’s new 

Cocktail Wheel of 18 recipes. (J Here is $1.50 
$1.75 west of Miss.) for which please send me 

the Automatic Bartender,complete with Swizzle 
stick. [] Write name and address in margin. 
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Thalberg’s Shoes 


When slim little Irving Thalberg, pro- 
duction chief of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
worked himself into the nervous break- 
down which sooner or later overtakes 
most cinema executives, Hollywood won- 
dered how MGM would fill the gap. Thal- 
berg’s hand had been in all the pictures 
which for the last five years have made 
MGM Hollywood’s most successful com- 
pany. His partner, MGM’s dignified Vice 
President Louis Burt Mayer has, since 
hiring Thalberg in 1922, concerned him- 
self more with studio finance than produc- 
tion. 

Last week while Thalberg was en route 
to Europe with Mrs. Thalberg (Norma 
Shearer) to recuperate, MGM’s directors 
announced that Associate Producers Ed- 
ward J. Mannix and David Oliver Selz- 
nick had been elected vice presidents. 
Irish Eddie Mannix has been an MGM 
executive since 1924. David Oliver Selz- 
nick, son of the late famed Lewis J. Selz- 
nick, son-in-law of Louis B. Mayer, went 
to MGM for a fat salary two months ago. 
Before that he had been production chief 
of RKO, for which his last picture was 
Swee pings (see below). MGM had already 
appointed another associate producer to 
fill the Thalberg gap: Walter Wanger, one- 
time Eastern production chief for Para- 
mount. 

The change left Hollywood with two 
more things to wonder about: whether 
Thalberg would ever resume his old post; 
whether last week’s move was an attempt 
to oust him or merely a step in the cur- 
rent trend to decentralize studio authority. 
First official act of Vice President Selznick 
announce an all-star cast, even 
more prodigious than the one which Thal- 
berg last year chose for Grand Hotel, for 
MGM’s forthcoming production of Din- 
Eight: Marie Dressler, Wallace 
Beery, Jean Harlow, Lionel Barrymore, 
Billie Burke, Madge Evans, John Barry- 
more, Lee Tracy, Jean Hersholt, Louise 
Closser Hale, Grant Mitchell, May Rob- 
son, Karen Morley. 


—-- 





The New Pictures 

Sweepings (RKO). Daniel Pardway 
(Lionel Barrymore) arrived in Chicago 
soon after Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over 


| the lamp. He started a shop in the Loop, 


hired as general manager a smart Jew 
(Gregory Ratoff) who climbed across the 
sock counter out of the crowd at a sale. 
The shop grew into a huge department 
store called the Bazaar. Daniel Pardway’s 
wife (Nan Sunderland) died before she 
had time to share Daniel’s greatest dis- 
appointment: his children. The oldest, 
Gene, grew up to be a loose-life; the sec- 
ond son was a Tom Thumb esthete; the 
daughter married and divorced a Prince, 
adopted a swami; the youngest son se- 
duced a counter-girl, grew so brash in his 
manners that Daniel Pardway had to or- 
der him away. All this is the more painful 


‘because it is Daniel Pardway’s ambition 


to leave the Bazaar to his offspring. The 
news that his general manager has bought 


up shares in the Bazaar which were pre. 
sented to the Pardway children brings old 
Daniel to his deathbed. He makes one 
more oration to his pip-squeak heirs, re. 
ceives their frail assurances that they wil 
do better in the future. 

Sweepings is worthwhile for Lionel 
Barrymore’s full-length portrait of a tight. 
lipped tycoon and for a smaller but equally 
perfect study by Gregory Ratoff of the 
tycoon’s jealous but sympathetic under. 
ling. Husband of Eugénie Leontovich, a 
well-known actress in Moscow before the 
War who acted in Manhattan choruses 











BARRYMORE & RATOFF 


Ratoff climbed across the counter. 


until Grand Hotel made her famous, 
Gregory Ratoff’s success in the U. S. came 
a little later than his wife’s but with equa 
suddenness. He was the producer in 
Once in a Lifetime; his appalling Russo 
Semitic accent was what brought him to 
Hollywood’s attention but an infinite ski 
with certain kinds of characterization are 
what should prevent the attention fro 
wavering. A poorer picture than Sweep- 
ings would be justified by Ratoff’s rebuke 
to a department store Santa Claus whon 
he catches removing his beard: “Vat are 
you—Senta Claus or a bum we picked up 
for two-fifty?” 








——— — 


Pick Up (Paramount). Mary Richards 
(Sylvia Sidney) gets through with an u- 
fair jail sentence, makes friends with 4 
taxi-driver named Harry (George Raft) 
starts living with him. He takes up with 
a Society Girl. Mary’s husband breaks 
out of jail, furious at Mary for being 
unfaithful, determined to kill her lover 
Mary saves Harry’s life by pretending te 
be reconciled with her husband. Then 
Harry saves Mary in court, when she is 
accused of having assisted her spouses 
jailbreak. 
Vina Delmar, adds up to another program 
picture distinguished only for a few se- 
quences in which Raft & Sidney make af- 
fectingly plausible the details of a shaky 
liaison between two urban peewees. 


All this, cheaply written by, 
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3 IS THE NEW FRIGIDAIRE 
THAT USES NO MORE ELECTRIC 






CURRENT THAN ONE ORDINARY 


IMAGINE AR EFRIGER4TOR 


THAT USES NO MORE CURRENT THAN ‘Y 
j 
: 


ONE ORDINARY LAMP BULB 


Here is an entirely new standard 
of economical refrigeration. A 
genuine Frigidaire that oper- 


ates on as little electric current 


as one ordinary lamp bulb. 


CULLENMM Ce 


And here are new conveniences 
—automatic defrosting —ice 
trays that slip out of the freezer 


at a touch of the fing 





room for tall containers—and a 


compartment for frozen storage. 


The 
with 


Super Frigidaire 
many 


LAMP BULB 


PLUS 
FREIGHT 


COSTS 
ONLY 


TAX PAID 


INSTALLATION AND FEDERAL 


fy 


MORE FOOD SPACE 


The new Frigidaires are built with a highly 


efficient, space-saving insulation, giving 


the cabinet smaller outside dimensions 


but much greater food storage capacity. 


line 


exclusive features—the finest Frigidaires 







includes six new deluxe all-porcelain 


ever 





This new 


Frigidaire introduces 


a distinctive style refrigerator 
in cabinet design, with a finish 
of sparkling white Dulux and 


handsome chromium hardware. 


With porcelain interior, depend- 


ability and long life—every de- 


tail reflects that quality which 
has made Frigidaire the choice 
of a million more buyers than 


any other electric refrigerator. 


models — 
built. 


"er WRIGIDAIRE 


GENERAL MOTORS 


VALUE 
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Look fee these Qualeties 


in the Aspirin You take... 


Here are four essential qualities to look for 
in an aspirin tablet: purity, refinement of 
ingredients, exactness of dosage, ready 
disintegration. Add these up and the sum 
total spells prompt Effectiveness. 

Squibb Aspirin tablets embody all these 
properties. Your assurance of this is the 
name of the maker—the House of Squibb— 
which for three-quarters of a century has 
stood behind a constantly increasing num- 
ber of world-standard products serving the 
medical profession and the public. 


Squibb Aspirin usually costs you less, too, 
than other nationally-advertised brands, 
because of manufacturing economies. All 
true-service drug stores sell Squibb Aspirin 

-in both handy metal boxes and family- 
size bottles. 


The next time you buy Aspirin, try Squibb 
Aspirin. Prove its Effectiveness for your- 
self. Just say to your druggist, “‘Squibb 
Aspirin, please!”’ Look for the name before 
you buy. 


ER: SQUIBB & SONS 
Manufacturing chemists to the medical profession 
since 1858 





UIBB 
Sir IRIN 


PURE * EFFECTIVE © SAFE 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Last month stories that Ambassador 
Andrew William Mellon had shipped a 
hoard of gold to Britain and was afraid 
to go home became so loud that Pennsy!- 
vania’s Senator Reed felt obliged to deny 
them in open Senate. Last week Mr. 
Mellon debarked from the Leviathan in 
Manhattan on his 78th birthday, quietly 
parried newshawks’ questions. He said 
he had heard his successor, spruce young 
Judge Robert Worth Bingham of Ken- 


tucky, “favorably commented on” in Lon- 
don. Asked whether “beer will help 
much,” he said, “What do you mean, help 


the thirsty?” Asked if he would rest now, 
he said: “Nobody rests. But I will be 
free, and I think I have reached an age 
when I am entitled to be free.” 


Britons heard that their Edward of 
Wales, whose Grandfather King Edward 
VII was an able conjuror, is studying to 
be a magician, has already learned how 
to conjure a handkerchief into a union 
jack. Said his tutor: “He is now trying 
to master the egg-&-bag trick.” 

A i 

As damages for stumbling in 1928 in a 
dance on the stage of a Fox Theatres 
Corp. theatre in Brooklyn, a jury awarded 








International 
Mae Murray 
Her left foot brought $30,000. 


$30,000 to pouting, mop-headed onetime 
Film Actress Mae Murray, 39. Her case: 
The floor was uneven, she injured her left 
foot. She called the verdict “vindication, 
since many artists injured while working 
in theatres have to make the best of it 
because they are not in a position to sue.” 


In Ormond Beach, Fla., John D. 
Rockefeller Sr. reviewed the children’s 
parade in a village street fair, watched a 
5-year-old girl do a toe-dance. He asked 
a prize-winner, “What will you give me if 
I give you this ribbon?” The little girl 
gave him a kiss. He chuckled and kissed 
her hand, later put his hand on a child’s 


| head and spryly kicked over it. 


Walking in Washington’s Rock Creek 
Park while his wife waited in their car, 
hale George Brinton McClellan, 6, 
three-career man (New York City’s one. 
time Mayor and Congressman, Princeton 
professor, author), namesake son of the 
famed Civil War General, tried to cross 
the narrow creek bed, slipped on the con- 
crete bottom, breaking his leg. For half 
an hour before his wife heard him he lay 
half under water, unable to rise, calling 
for help. 


~ 
~~ 








Pierrepont Burt Noyes, president of 
Oneida (N. Y.) Community Ltd. (silver) 
and his nephew knelt for 2,500 hours over 
a giant jigsaw puzzle 5 by 63 ft., finally 
fitted its 10,000 pieces into a picture of 





West Point Military Academy, proudly 
framed it. 
Somebody entered the London _ hotel 


bedroom of Constance Thomas Emery 
after she had left for the evening with her 
husband Thomas Emery, Cincinnati 
chemicals heir. The stranger opened a 
locked drawer, took a jewel-case contain- 
ing a $37,700 rope of 85 matched pearls, 
diamond brooches in the shapes of a ter- 
rier, a rose and a duck. 


a 


Ill lay: Britain’s Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald, of a cold in London; 
retired U. S. Consul General at London 
Albert Halstead and French Marshal 
Franchet d’Esperey, of serious injuries 
received when a taxi’s brakes did not hold 
and an automobile rolled over, in Man- 
hattan and Gafsa, Tunis; Italian Poet 
Gabriel D’ Annunzio, of arthritis, in Gar- 
done, Italy; Radio Singer Kate Smith, 
after a foot operation for blood poisoning, 
in Manhattan; Illinois’ oldtime boss & 
U. S. Senator William Lorimer, of heart 








disease, in Chicago. 
6 
Sequels 
To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 


@ To the death of 72 workmen in the 
explosion of the excursion steamer Ob- 
servation (New York City’s second great- 
est marine disaster—T1me, Sept. 19): 
absolution of its master, Alexander For- 
syth, 24, by a Bronx jury. 

@ To the murder of German Opera 
Singer Gertrude Bindernagel by her sepa- 
rated husband just after she had sung in 
Siegfried (Time, Nov. 14): a sentence of 
twelve years for the husband; in Berlin. 
@. To the widowing of Elsbeth (“Libby”) 


Holman Reynolds by Tobacco Scion 
Zachary Smith Reynolds’ death (Tre, 
July 18): a suit by the trustees of the late 


Tobacco Man Richard Joshua Reynolds 
$100,000,000 estate against 79 heirs, ask- 
ing a Baltimore court to construe the wills 
& deeds involved, including the 
of Zachary’s divorce from his first 
Anne Cannon Reynolds. 


@ Tothe conviction & sentencing of Ber- 
nard K. Marcus and Saul Singer, onetime 


president and vice president of Manhat- 
tan’s defunct Bank of U. S. (Time, 
6, 1931): their arrival in Sing Sing Prison. 
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HE late, great“ Tama Jim” Wilson, Secreta- 


ry of Agriculture, looked for a crop whose 
cultivation and rotation would improve the 
efficiency of American farms. He found it in the 
sugar beet and gave vigorous, vital encouragement 
to the young and struggling beet sugar industry. 

Today 100,000 American farmers grow this highly 
useful crop. Its intensive cultivation so improves 
their land that yields of other rotated crops are def- 
initely increased. Payment for beets is guaranteed 
by contract. The beet-tops, left from the harvest, are 
excellent silage. Penetration of the tap-roots aerates, 
moistens, agitates and enriches the soil to a 6-foot 
depth. From the sugar factory the farmer gets back 
beet pulp and molasses, a wonderful food for beef 
cattle, lambs, dairy cows. And from his feed-lots he 
re-fertilizes his land, thereby completing the beet’s 
unique agricultural cycle. 

The progressiveness of the factory has matched 
that of the farm. American beet sugar production 


has the most painstaking scientific control. It has 


UNITED STATES 


One oF a series cf advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of “The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


| 2 
Sugar beets, shown above, are silvery white in color- By yy my 


totally unlike red garden beets We ‘. a n 


helped to stabilize prices. It 
has insured a domestic sugar 
supply in case of war or of disaster in >‘ a } 
the tropics. It provides more employ- | 
ment, per acre of beets grown, than any other crop. 
It greatly benefits industries which no other crop 
can affect. It has helped bring sugar, most efficient 
of all foods, into the diet so cheaply that an Ameri- 
can eats his weight of it each year. 

Above all, the United States sugar beet industry 
saves us from another million acres’ over-production 
of cereals of which we now raise too much. But the 
country must still get four-fifths of its sugar from 
overseas. Increase of present beet acreage would 
benefit many other crops and would create so many 
new jobs that unemployment would be substantially 


—and probably permanently —reduced. 


BEET SUGAR. 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER,COLO. 





TIME 


Reduce the Cost 


of your Automobile 
and Compensation 


Insurance 


—as you do your 
life insurance — 





through Mutual Policies 


VER 80 percent of all life insurance 
is in mutual companies. Millions 
of people save a considerable part of 
their premiums through the annual div- 
idends paid by mutual life companies. 


Exactly the same principle—the 
same plan of operation—is offered by 
leading legal reserve mutual casualty 
companies—on automobile insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, burglary and 
other casualty forms of insurance. 


It will pay you to find out if your cas- 
ualty insurance is carried in a mutual 
company. If it is not, talk with a mutual 
representative or agent be- 
fore renewing your policies. 

These are days when a 
sensible sound economy 
means something to every- 
body. The economy of 
mutual coverage for casualty 
risks is one that the largest 
corporations in the country 
have taken advantage of for 
many years. Yet these same 





This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


advantages are equally available to any 
responsible car owner, any employer, 
large or small—anywhere. 


The companies comprising the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies are recognized leaders, 
soundly financed, capably managed. 
These companies have saved and re- 
turned to policyholders in dividends 
over $40,000,000 in the past three years. 


These results have been accomplished 
through a careful selection of risks, 
economy in operation, enlisting the co- 
operation of policyholders to avoid acci- 
dents. Since a mutual com- 
pany has no stockholders, 
the benefit of these measures 
goes to policyholders. 

Write today for a list of 
the Association companies 
and an interesting outline of 
this oldest and most econom- 
ical form of insurance pro- 
tection. Fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident - automobile (all forms) - burglary 
and theft + fidelity - liability (all forms) + plate glass - property damage - workmen’s compensation 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET-----------=-. 
National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 

230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me with no obligation, the names of ycur member compa- 
nies and your booklet outlining the principles and operation of the mutual plan 
of insurance, 











| Mutual Name- = = 

| Casualty 

| Insurance 

4a Amrien lennon Address Cnr 


THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 


AERONAUTICS 


Year’s Deadliest 


An hour and 25 minutes behind sche. 
ule, Pilot Noel B. Evans, Wartime flyer 
of Varney Speed Lines was bumping hi 
way through a rain squall southeast of Sa 
Francisco one night last week. Behin 
him, in the Lockheed’s darkened cabin 
sat two nervous passengers taken aboar! 
that afternoon in Los Angeles: a Mr. Her. 
man Brown and a Mrs. Lavelle Lodwic 
of Hollywood. Driving rain beaded th 
cabin windows opaquely as the pile 
nosed down over suburbs south of Oak 
land. He was presumably looking fo 
an emergency landing field on which t 
bring his passengers to safety. Instead 
he brought death to 13 people. 

Thundering out of the night, the plan 
brushed a rhubarb patch, caremed off 











It burs 
Arisas 


of Joseph Arisa’s frame house. 
like a flaming meteor into the 


four children, their roomer, his brother 
and two guests had been playing cards 
Joseph Arisa, his clothing ablaze, leape 
through a window. The others scarcelj 
had time to shriek before they were i 
cinerated. With them died the planes 
three occupants. (Joseph Arisa soon die 
in a hospital. ) 

Great gobbets of flame and fiery debri: 
were flung from the exploding wreckag 
quickly igniting an adjacent house, fi 
of whose occupants were injured. Fir 


fied spectators to find both dwellings blaz- 
ing, roaring pyres. The impact and explo 
sion had been heard several miles awa 


vestigators found the pilot’s metal pen: 
buckles and the plane’s motor 100 fee 
away from the embers of the destroye 


dence the precise cause of the year’s deat: 
liest crash. 


of Britain’s Imperial Airways, flying from 
Cologne to London, burst into flames 
plummeted to earth near Essen, Germany 
All twelve passengers and the crew 0 
three were burned crisp. 





~ 
« 





Chicago Races 
Races were sub-let to Los Angeles 
them for the next eight years but was gla 


to get rid of them for a spell because the! 
were costing too much money. The meet 





deviltry, will be held July 1-4. 
Chicago’s Century of Progress 
have had the races in 
$12,500, Cleveland’s yearly “sanction fee 
to the National Aeronautic Association 


cou. 


But Chicago preferred an arrangement a0: 


nounced last week. Century of Progress 
President Rufus Cutler Dawes 
known that Chicago will hold 
national Air Races Sept. 1-4. U. S. ane 
foreign pilots will vie for “rich cash 
prizes” at Curtiss-Reynolds field, scene 0 
the 1930 national meet. 


tree and a shed, crashed through the wal! 


parlor. A moment before, the Arisas, their 


engines nudged through crowds of terri: 


While the rain still poured down, it- 


buildings, tried to piece from charred ev 


Few days later a huge tri-motored liner 


Fortnight ago, the 1933 National Ait 


Cleveland, the city which has control over 


stripped of usual stunt exhibits and dare: 


consideration 0! 


made 


Inter: 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Jigsaw 

Cincinnati police stopped Charles D 
Evans, Indianapolis contractor, because he 
was driving with 1932 license plates, found 
in. the back seat the body of his divorced 
wife, cut into 14 pieces. Butcher Evans 
whipped out a razor, cut his throat. Soon 
Cincinnati newsboys were crying: “All 
about de Jigsaw Moider!” 


e 








Boy 

In Cruz Alta, Argentina, Ricardo Pig- 
non, 5, his head filled with tales of kid- 
nappers, heard a tax collector demand 
money from his grandfather, shot the col- 
lector dead. 





0 





Rescuer 

Entering a Boston courtroom 15 
minutes before the trial, Attorney David 
A. Rose volunteered to defend one-armed 
Philip Copell, pleaded passionately, lis- 
tened sadly as his client received a sen- 
tence of 24 to 3 years for robbery. Philip 
Copell lost his arm 20 years ago when he, 
12, pulled David Rose, 6, from the path 
of a streetcar. 


_~ 
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Beauty 

To International Beauty Shop Owners 
convening in Manhattan were exhibited 
these detachable gadgets: colored finger- 
nails which can be shaped & filed; gold- 


plated nose-shapers, worn inside, to 
make straight noses saucy; lip covers 
1/100,000th of an inch thick; court- 


plaster tacks to pin back jutting ears; 
hats with curls of real hair dangling from 
the back. 





—© 
House 
In the Cincinnati Post appeared this 
flood-time advertisement: “Lost. 3-ROOM 
COTTAGE ainted white, green trim- 
ming: from Terrace Park, Sunday morn- 
ing. Reward. AVon oos50.” 





Miner 
Cried a miner’s wife when the teller 
of a St. Clairsville, Ohio bank told her 


husband the iron potful of money he 
oliered in payment for a house was $2,000 
too much: “John, you got the wrong 
pot!” 








Rats 

In Petrzalka, Czechoslovakia, on the 
complaint of a woman who thought that 
she had been sold dogmeat, police raided 
the butcher shop of Josef Lehanec, found 
hundreds of smoked rats hanging from 
his hooks, arrested him on a charge of 
butchering without a license. 

‘ eS 
Conscience 

In Brooklyn’s Gravesend B: vy was found 
the body of Charles Lieberman, father of 
three, missing since Jan. 28 when he fled 
from the hospital to which he had taken 
a small boy he had run down in his auto- 
mobile. The boy had recovered almost 
Immediately. 

















\'M REALLY 
IM ALL IN- | | WORRIED DEAR, 
NOT A WINK WE MUST DO 
OF SLEEP SOMETHING 
TILL AFTER 


—_ 
ABOUT THIS. Sve 
THREE ! pay | 


Woe 


Y), A Fan 


IT CERTAINLY 
TASTES FINE- 
GUT WILL ANY- 
THING HELP 
ME SLEEP? 


DOCTOR SAID TRY 
IT TONIGHT—AND 
THEN REPORT 






HE CAN'T GET 
TO SLEEP 
DOCTOR--JUST 
TURNS AND 


TOSSES FOR 


HAVE HIM SEE ME. 
IN THE MEANTIME 
GIVE HIM SOME. 

P| OVALTINE HOT, AT | 


BEDTIME. 








NINE HOURS’ 
SU sLeePp--1 FEEL 


LIKE A NEW 
MAN ! 





Almost At Once 


New Energy All Next Day 


Try This Remarkable Food- 
Drink That You Take, Hot, 
Just At Bedtime 


O you want to get 8 hours of sound 
sleep tonight? To wake up feeling really 
rested—refreshed—eager for tomorrow’s 
work? 
Then get a can of Ovaltine tonight. Mix 3 
teaspoons in a cup of hot milk and drink it 
just before you go to bed. 
You'll be amazed the way this simply pre- 
pared food-drink both brings you sleep and 
builds you up while you sleep. So you 
waken with nerves far calmer, mind far 
clearer. 


What Ovaltine Is—How It Acts 


Authorities state the main causes of sleep- 
lessness are: (1) blood-congested brain cells 
(2) digestive unrest or (3) nervous irritabil- 
ity. Whether you suffer from one or all 


three—Ovaltine helps you sleep. 

First: Ovaltine, when taken as a warm 
drink at bedtime, tends to draw excess 
blood away from the head and combats 
that mental over-activity which delays 
sleep. Mental calm is invited—your mind 


“conditioned” for sleep. 

Second: Ovaltine contains in high propor- 

tion a unique food property called diastase 
recognized for its ability to digest the 

starch content of other foods regularly 

taken into the stomach. Thus lightening the 


digestive burden of your stomach when 
“nervous” or over-taxed. 

Third: Also notable among the constituents 
of Ovaltine is food calcium. And it is in- 
creasingly realized that a proper calcium 
metabolism is necessary to avoid nerve 
irritation. 

is an essential part of 
brain and nerve cells. Ovaltine furnishes 
this in abundance, much of it in its easily 
assimilated food form (lecithin). 

if taken warm at bedtime, 
conditions the mind for sleep, combats 
digestive unrest, and supplies those factors 
which, if lacking, create irritated nerves and 
sleeplessness. 


Phosphorus, too, 


Thus Ovaltine, 


Commence Tonight 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine tonight. Mix 2 to 4 te: aspoonfuls 
with a cup of warm milk—and drink it be- 
fore going to bed. Then see how quickly 
you fall asleep — how completely and soundly 
you rest. How it rebuilds your normal 
tendency to sleep, when taken regularly. 


NOTE: Ovaltine is highly recommended by 
physicians for nervous, underweight children 
—and as a strengthening food for wae 
mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 


OVALTINE 


She Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured under license in the U.S, A. according 
to the original Swiss formula 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


For TIME FAMILIES 


FOR GIRLS 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


In beautiful Santa Clara Valley, a mile from Stan- 
ford University. Prepares for all colle General 
courses, Music, Art, Dramatics, Household Art 
Modern Gym, Pool. ‘Week-end C amp. 

Mary |. Lockey, A.B., Principal, Paio Alto, Calif. 


CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, vanced and 
special courses. Secretarial Training. 175-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 


RADFORD SCHOOL 


Thorough college preparation. Fully accredite 

High altitude. Dry, equable climate. Outdoor 

study and play—riding and all sports ts 
Lucinda deL. Templin, Ph.D., Princ! pal, 
4101 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 


ROGERS HALL 


A forty-year-old college preparatory boa 
for girls in a delightful New E Ried setti 
nie and junior college cours 
Beatanely. libe ral arts, music, sports, gymnasium, 


Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Lowell, Mass. ; 


FOR BOYS 
LAKE FOREST 


A Leading College Preparatory School for boys 
Middle West. Revolutionary new plan of educa 
attracts nation-wide attention. All Athletics under 
experts. Catalog address: John Wayne Richards, 
Headmaster, Box R, Lake Forest, Hl. 


SUFFIELD 
An Endowed School. Est. in 1833, 
eral and Junior School Courses. 
sympathetic teachers to help ye pa mnve ¢ 
of your boy's education. Tuition lov Rev. Sheers) 
Gage, Ph.D., 27 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parent 
best in education and care at a rea 
ars ere for all colleges. Junior Sch 
idress 


Roveincie V. Galbraith, Box T, Easthampton, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Modern School a Century old. 200 Boys. College 
. Preparatory. No entrance failure, new plan in t 
years. All Sports. Manual Arts, Theatre, Pool. 
Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. 
Address: Registrar George T.C hurch, Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVENTURE ISLAND 


The “Joyous Isle."” Not a camp in the usual 
but a boys’ world on a large wooded par 
Bay, near Fish Creek, Wis. Unus 7 an 
features. 40 boys. 9th season. 6 


Moderate fee. Charles A. Kinney, Winnetka, i. 


EAGLE’S NEST FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1922. In the cool Blue Ridge, Brevard 

50 happy girls 6-16 from North and S " 

and’many trips included in fee Wide variety of activ- 
zuided by individual interests and needs. Miss 


Cara Oppenheimer, 620 E. 40th “St. Savannah, Ga. 





FRENCH CAMPS 


7-19, Boys 7-12. On Lake Champlair 
leled opportunity to learn French wh 
ip life. Land and water s 

> studios. Fee includes Frer 
Ecole Champlain, Box L, ooh we dna ~ theese 








ch 





Write direct to the schools or camps that 
appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent. 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
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Grand National 


At Becher’s Brook, sixth and most 
famed of the 30 prodigious jumps that 


| make the Grand National Steeplechase at 


Aintree the hardest race in the world, the 
field began to dwindle last -veek. Youtell 
went down first, then Society and one of 
the favorites, Heartbreak Hill. Jock Whit- 
ney’s Dusty Foot took off too soon and 
his rider, George Herbert (‘Pete’) 
Bostwick, turned a double somersault, got 
up with his face cut.* The part of the 
250.000 crowd that was in the grandstand 
lost the field as it moved around toward 
the Canal Turn. Not until the horses came 
thundering heavily past the stands the first 
time around could the dense, shouting mob 
packed against the rail get a clear idea of 
how the race was going. Colliery Band 
went past first, with Remus, Kellsboro 
Jack and Delaneige running close behind. 

At Becher’s Brook the second time, 
Kellsboro Jack, Remus, Delaneige and 
Slater, the horse Jock Whitney sold a 
fortnight before the race, were setting the 
pace. Gregalach missed the jump, fell and 
broke a blood-vessel. Miss Paget’s Golden 
Miller, the prime favorite, lost his rider. 
At Valentine’s Brook, Kellsboro Jack, 
getting a beautiful ride from little David 
Dudley Williams whom many experts con- 
sider England’s best steeplechase jockey, 
took the lead. In the last mile huge Pe- 
lorus Jack, who caused several bad spills 
when he swung across the track in last 
year’s Grand National, was coming up 
fast. Pelorus Jack fell at the last fence 
and then came one of the weirdest finishes 
in Grand National History. Kellsboro 
Frederick Ambrose 
Clark of Westbury (L. I.) and Coopers- 
town, N. Y. galloped strongly on to win, 
three lengths ahead of Really True who, 
owned by Major Noel Furlong and ridden 
by his son, beat out Slater by a neck for 
second place. First across the line, a 
length ahead of Kellsboro Jack, was a 
riderless horse named Apostasy. Apos- 
tasy’s and Heartbreak Hill’s jockeys 
crossed the finish together last of all, both 
riding Dusty Foot whom they had caught 
in open country. In the largest finishing 
field on record (18 out of 34 starters) 
Forbra, last year’s winner, was sixth; 
Trouble Maker, the only U. S.-bred horse 
in the race, 15th. One of the few respects 
in which last week’s Grand National ran 
true to form was that the winner, at 
25-to-I, was an outsider. 

Mrs. Clark had more than one reason 
to be pleased with her horse last week. 
Kellsboro Jack not only made her one of 
the three U. S. owners whose horses have 
won at Aintree ;+ he won in record time— 
g min. 38 sec. and beat a horse entered 
Clark’s dearest rival—her ruddy, 
jolly, loud-voiced husband. His entrant 
at Aintree—even less highly regarded than 
Kellsboro Jack, who had trained badly in 


*Despite cuts & bruises, Pete Bostwick rode 
Dusty Foot again next day in the 4%-mi. 
Foxhunters Chase over the same co This 





ri 
got over all the jumps, finished fourth 
to Sir Grant Lawson’s Half Asleep. 
+The others are Stephen (‘Laddie” 
(1923), A. Charles Schwartz (1926). 


time they 


) Sanford 


the spring and was backed by only a fey 
people who had faith in the firm predic 
tions of Mrs. Clark and her trainer—lIvor 
Anthony—was Chadd’s Ford. Chadds 
Ford finished next to last. 

In the small U. S. sporting aristocracy 
the Ambrose Clarks have a niche of their 
own, smaller but not less bright than th 
Whitney and Widener niches. When rac. 
ing was outlawed in New York State ip 
rg11, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Payne Whit 
ney did more than anyone else to keep ji 
going. Mrs. Clark winters her horses, not 
at Cooperstown with her husband’s, bu 
at Glasgow, Del., does more about ru. 
ning the stable than her trainer, Jame 
Healy. When she acquired Kellsboro Jack 
—whose four-year-old brother Steeple. 
jack II is owned by her husband—she was 











International 


Mrs. AMBROSE CLARK 


She beat her dearest rival. 


gratified because she had particular regari 
for his blood-lines (Jackdaw, sire, Kell 
boro Lass, dam). Mrs. Clark is aunt tt 
the Bostwick brothers, Pete and Albert 
Their able riding is partly due to training 
they received from herself and Mr. Clark 
Pete Bostwick, before he decided to rit 
Dusty Foot, had the chance to be Kell 
boro Jack’s jockey last week. 

Frederick Ambrose (‘Brose’) Clark 
president of the United Hunts Racing As 
sociation, has a reputation among hors 
folk which fully equals his wife's, despit 
Chadd’s Ford’s performance last week. I 
his long career as a poloist, amateU! 
jockey and foxhunter, he has had tim 
to break almost every bone in his roun 
slim-legged, huge-shouldered frame. I 
the driveway of the Clark’s place 
Westbury—where the Meadow Broo 
Steeplechase is run every September- 
automobiles are seldom seen. They a 
generally forbidden because Ambros 
Clark, though he likes to drive fast ! 
a car and owns a Rolls-Royce with 
bed in it so that he can catch naps @ 
his way to the Saratoga races, much pr 
fers to tool his coach & four. This is th 
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vehicle in which, wearing a beige derby to 
match his wiie’s beige dresses and 
equipped with lavish hampers of refresh- 
ments, Mr. Clark takes himself magnifi- 
cently to the polo matches and race meets 
which decorate Long Island summers. In 
winter the Clarks go to Melton Mowbray 
for the hunting. A friendship between 
Mr. Clark and the Prince of Wales—who 
visited them in Westbury in 1924—sprang 





saw a cow struggling to get out of a fence. 
He threw his reins to the man nearest 
him, dismounted, extricated the cow, dis- 
covered that the Prince was holding his 
horse. If Ambrose Clark was disgruntled 
at the performance of Chadd’s Ford last 
week. he had himself to thank. He bought 
Kellsboro Jack in Ireland several years 
ago, gave him to Mrs. Clark last year be- 
cause he was “unlucky.” 


First important U. S. steeplechase of 
the season, the Carolina Cup which Trou- 
ble Maker won last year, was run last week 
at Camden, S. C. A crowd of 15,000 saw 
Pink Tipped, 8-year-old chestnut mare 
owned by Richard K. Mellon of Pitts- 
burgh, ridden under top-weight of 162 lb. 
by William Street who had never seen his 
mount till the morning of the race, take 
the last hurdle perfectly, out-run Hotspur 


II in the last 20 yd. to win in record time 


(5 min., 522 sec.) for 3 mi. 
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Who Won 

@ James Van Alen, 30, of New York: 
the U. S. court tennis championship, 2-6, 
6-4, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3 in the final against the 
Defending Champion William C. Wright 
of Philadelphia; with Jay Gould, long the 


best player in the world, watching; in | 


Philadelphia. 

@ Donald Horn, Northwestern University 
swimmer; a new world’s record (2:29.8) 
for the 200-yd. breast stroke; in the inter- 
collegiate meet at Yale’s new Payne Whit- 
ney Gymnasium. 

@ Walter Hagen, starting his 20th season 
us a ranking U. S. golf professional: the 
$2,500 Charleston open tournament, with 
282, a stroke ahead of the home profes- 
sional, Henry Picard, who finished with 
two rounds of 69; at Charleston, S. C. 


George Herman (“Babe”) Ruth: his 
annual argument with Colonel Jacob Rup- 
pert, beer-brewing owner of the New York 
Yankees baseball team, about salary; by 
$2,000; in St. Petersburg, Fla. After ab- 
Solutely refusing to pay Ruth more than 
$50,000 for one year ($25.000 less than 
last year), Colonel Ruppert, presumably 
in good humor at the passage of the beer 
bill, gave in last week, hurried north to 
See to his brewery. 

c Maxie (“Slapsie”} Rosenbloom, jaunty 
Manhattan pugilist who has traveled 73,7 
600 mi. to 30 fights in the past year: the 
undisputed light heavyweight championship 
Oi the world, which most people had for- 
Gotten that he did not already hold; in a 
Out against Bob Godwin of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., who was designated champion 
by the National Boxing Association last 
Month after a tournament which Rosen- 
Bloom did not deign to enter; by a tech- 


Bical knockout in the fourth round: in 
lanhattan. 


this 70c Value 


up there one morning when Mr. Clark | 









Shave Cream 
The world’s largest 
seller due to its olive 
oil principle. Regu- 
lar 35c value. 













Talc 


Palmolive quality-soft, 
soothing—the perfect 
finish for every shave. 
Regular 25c value. 












Styptic Pencil 
Improved type. For 
sealing razor cuts. 
Regular 10c value. 










Make your 
money buy 
almost double 


T’s the bargain of the 
| year, men—this regular 
70c shaving value for 
only 39c! Here are the 
items: a full-size tube of 
Palmolive Shave Cream— 
the world’s most popular 
brand.Plus Palmolive Talc, 
famous everywhere for its 
soothing effects. And in 
addition, anew improved 
styptic pencil that works 
wonders in sealing razor 
cuts. These useful articles 
come to you in a hand- 
some Cellophane-wrapped 
package. All for 39c. 






Palmolive Shave 








Cream ... 35¢ 

1G P a 

Palmolive Tale. 25¢ goog E ah se ager 
Styptic Pencil . . 10¢ CR Ipply 
YP . is limited. They won’t last 
Value . - 7Oc long at these special prices 






for standard values. 


ALL 3 FOR 39c 





See Your Dealer Today 
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OIL BOOTLEGGER! 
JUST as much a Thief 


as ifhe stole your watch! 


THE THIEF who works on every 
highway is the Oil Bootlegger. He 
charges for your favorite brand of 
oil, but actually gives you the 
cheapest possible substitute. There’s 
a repair bill in every quart of his oil 


but he cant 
sell Pennzoil! 


Mow —-O\L SOLD UNDER BONI 


TIME 


April 3, 19% 





JereghFilm Pennzoil saves you money every mile you drive 


E GuARD Jough -Film Pennzoil 
. \ \ through every step from the 
well to your car. Only selected 
dealers of proven honesty can sell it. 
Pennzoil dealers are bonded for $1,000 
to give you genuine Pennzoil. If one 
of them tricks you with a substitute, 
he forfeits $1,000. 

Shoddy oils and substitutes sold by 
unscrupulous dealers are the cause of 
Oil Failure, and lead to more than 
60% of all present-day repairs, ac- 
cording to service experts. Bonded 
Pennzoil dealers guard you from this 
danger and expense. They are bonded 
to give you genuine Pennzoil—the 
Jough Film oil that ends Oil Failure 
and cuts operating costs on your car. 

This Tough -filme oil cuts repairs 
stays safe and oily longer—for two rea- 
sons. First—it’s refined from100% pure 
Pennsyivania crude. It’s “oilier oil” from 
the very start. Second—it’s double- 


refined for toughness by Pennzoil’s 
own perfected refining process. 
The result is a longer-lasting, 


“oilier,” Jough film oil that cuts 


operating costs in three ways. It 


a BENNZOI Ar. 
50 kaa, 


“Ww 














TY COMPANY 






Vhe dealer displays 
this siqu $1,000 de 
sls an 7 
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% _ 
Permit No. 2—Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Ass'n 





cuts repair bills. It saves on gasolin: 
every filling las 





And it saves on oil- 
hundreds of miles longer. 
THE PENNZOIL COMPAN 


Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Call 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd. 


Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canati 


PER QUART 
PLUS TAX IN U.S.A. 


30¢ 


—FREE motor pDIAGNosiIs-~ 


The correct grade of oil varies with your car’s age and 
use. The wrong grade wastes gas, oil and power, and 
causes carbon and repairs. Let our engineers tell you 

-FREE—what grade to use. Simply mail this coupon, 
writing your name and address in the margin below. 
PENNZOIL COMPANY, Oil City, Pa.—Please tell 
me what grade of Pennzoil I should use in this car: 


Make "Mileage 


Series 


country use, etc.) 


Average daily mileage — verage driving speed 
Oil Now Used-_--- -- een 
Brand 


Oe ar 
Valves ground New rings Rebored 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





“Get Going” 

On the white walls of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. in West Orange, N. J. a 
notice was plastered last week, a message 
from President Charles Edison, son of 
Thomas, to his employes: 

“President Roosevelt has done his part: 
now you do something. 

“Buy something—buy anything, any- 
where; paint your kitchen, send a tele- 
gram, give a party, get a car, pay a bill, 


Cia. a F 


















International 
CHARLES EDISON 


“Fix your roof, get a haircut,” 


rent a flat, fix your roof, get a haircut, 
see a show, build a house, take a trip, sing 
a song, get married. 

“It does not matter what you do—but 
get going and keep going. This old world 
is starting to move.” 


Resurrection 

Centuries ago the dead were sometimes 
resurrected. Last week U. S. businessmen, 
inexperienced in resurrection, were trying 
to forecast the nature of a dead industry 
about to be brought to life. Millions of 
dollars of profits depended on correctly 
gauging the size, the requirements, the 
effect upon their own concerns of the 
resurrected brewing industry. Basic cri- 
terion, to be modified by current condi- 
tions, were facts about the beer industry 
before it died thirteen years ago: 
@ It brewed 60 million 31-gallon barrels 
of heer a year. 
'€ It employed (1914) 77.300 people in 
brewing and malting, about 16,000 makers 
of barrels, bottles, caps, labels, etc., etc. 
‘@ It consumed (1914-1916 average) 
jabout: 42,000,000 Ib. of hops; 60,000,000 
tbu. of barley; 18,000,000 bu. of corn. 

@ It had invested (1914) about $800,- 
§000.000 in plant and equipment. 
» A large part of this old equipment has 
Hbeen scrapped, is obsolete, ruined by time 





mand neglect or converted to other uses. 
mast year only 2,700,000 barrels of 4% 
eer were sold. The Treasury in planning 


___— on beer taxes estimated the production 


"he Penns 


capacity of the U. S. today at 20 to 30 
million barrels in a year. On the assump- 
tion that 30 million barrels of beer will 
be made in the next twelve months, the 
requirements of the brewing industry in 
labor and raw materials ought to be about 
half what it was formerly: 

@ 38,000 employes in brewing and malt- 
ing, less about 7,000 now so employed 
or a net increase of 31,000 in employment. 
@ 21,000,000 lb. of hops* (80% of the 
1932 crop), 30,000,000 bu. of barleyt 
(10% of the 1932 crop) and 10,000 bu. 
of corn (about 4% of the 1932 crop). But 
home brew, illegal brew, and 3% beer is 
already using part of these amounts. 
About 6,000,000 lb. of hops were used for 
other than brewing in pre-Prohibition 
days. Assuming that this amount still 
holds, then the beer business may be said 
to be already operating at about 45% of its 
pre-Prohibition capacity. If it is going to 
operate at 50% the demand for raw mate- 
rials for brewing should increase only 
about 10% over last year: 2,000,000 lb. 
more hops, 3,000,000 bu. more barley, 
800,000 bu. more corn. Hardly a pinch 
in a peck of U.S. grain production. The 
big new grain consumption will come only 
after beer production exceeds 30,000,000 
bbl. a year. 

But no statisticians last week could 
throw cold water on the fact that an 
$800,000.000 industry will have to be 
largely rebuilt. While increased grain con- 
sumption may lag till the beer business 
gets back into stride, during that time the 
rebuilding and re-equipment business is 
going to be at its best. Last week F. W. 
Dodge Corp., trusted reporters on the 
building trades, set forth that $58,000,000 
will be spent on breweries during the next 
four months in 37 States east of the 
Rockies, probably $65,000,000 in the 
nation. 

This is for building and remodeling. 
George J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. of 
Cudahy, Wis., last week had on its books 
$1.360.000 of unfilled orders for bottling 
machinery and George J. Meyer himself 
wrote out and mailed a $5.000 check to 
the Democratic National Committee con- 
gratulating it because ‘‘at least one polit- 
ical party kept its pre-election campaign 
promise.” Lumber prices in Chicago were 
reported up 10% to 20% on requirements 
for beer barrels and for bottled 
beer. All cooperage factories, like bottle 
factories, were last week running at 
capacity. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., makers of brew- 
ing machinery, estimated that 5.000 car- 
loads of machinery would be required. 

General American Tank Car Corp. last 
week announced contracts to furnish re- 


cases 


frigerator cars to Schlitz, Pabst, Blatz, 
Miller (Milwaukee). Schoenhofen and 
Prima (Chicago), Goetz (St. Joseph, 


Mo.); had already reconditioned 500 of its 
20.000 refrigerator cars for beer and ex- 
pected to need 2,000 for the beer trade 
(in pre-Prohibition days Milwaukee 

*Grown principally on the Pacific Coast and in 
upper New York State. 

+The best brewing barley is grown mostly in 
fowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Cali- 
fornia. 


shipped 43,000 carloads of beer a year). 
General Tank likewise laid plans for special 
tank cars similar to 300 once used to ship 
California wine. 

The outlay for beer trucks was esti- 
mated to reach $12,000,000, affecting 
many automobile accessory makers in- 
cluding the makers of storage batteries 
since many beer trucks will probably be 
electric. 

Brewers were last week picking adver- 
tising agents, planning advertising cam- 
paigns. National appropriations were esti- 
mated at $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Makers of cork and other forms of heat 
insulation were receiving orders for in- 
sulation of brewery vats. General Motors 
announced that the Frigidaire plants at 
Dayton had jumped from three- to six- 
day-a-week production, had in the last 
month spent $1,100,000 for new plant 
equipment. Reason: daily production of 
300 units for cooling draft beer and new 
home refrigerators with space for a full 
case of beer. 

These items enter into the rehabilitation 
of the beer manufacturing industry but 
do not include large secondary effects from 
beer retailing. Hotels and restaurants 
have reason to expect increased income 
with beer sales. Other drinking places 
must be built and remodelled. All must 
have new equipment. Items for which 
demand was last week reported high: 

Beer glasses and mugs, mirrors, linen, 
uniforms for barkeeps and _ barmaids, 
cabinet work including paneling for bars, 
murals, mosaic and composition floorings; 
also sausage, pretzels, pickles. 

The Beerage. If there had been an 
Almanach de Gotha of beer, its publishers 
after a 13-year lapse might hardly know 
how to start again, so many have been 
the changes. Yet the publishers would 
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THE AvuGuST BUSCHES 


Their club has a waiting list. 


certainly know where to begin: with B 
for the Busches of Budweiser, unquestion- 
ably the foremost house of the beerage, 
a house which one year produced 1,650,000 
barrels,* an alltime record. 

*Only a little over 2% of U. S. production. 
Beer like ice is mostly a local product, though 
it can be shipped far & wide as Budweiser was. 





TIME 
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Adolphus, the founder of the Busch 
line, was the hearty offshoot of a wealthy 
Busch family of Mainz on the Rhine. He 
arrived in the U. S. in 1857, aged 15, 
served in the Union Army, married Lily, 
the daughter of Eberhard Anheuser who 
had a brewery in St. Louis, went into 
partnership with his father-in-law and 
built up the greatest beer business in the 
U. S. In March rorr, he celebrated his 
golden wedding in his sunken gardens in 
Pasadena. (He had other estates near 
St. Louis, near New York, in Germany.) 
To his wife, Lily, who had given him seven 
children (two sons, five daughters) he 
gave a gold crown set with diamonds & 
pearls, worth $200,000. Two years later 
on one of his frequent visits to Germany 
the Grand Duke of Hesse gave him the 
cordon of the Order of Philip the Mag- 
nanimous in recognition of his hearty Ger- 
man goodness. Ten days later he died of 
dropsy at “Villa Lily” in Langenschwal- 
bach on the hills above Wiesbaden. 

Adolphus’ son August lived on through 
much more trying times, lived through the 
war-hatred of Germans, through the 
threats of Prohibition (to counteract 
which he put out Bevo, near-beer that sold 
vell in Dry States until Prohibition ac- 
tually arrived and ‘legging began), 
through Prohibition itself with the neces- 
sity of trying to make money out of near- 
beer, malt syrup, and back to Repeal. 
Meantime he has carried on the Busch 
tradition of generosity (generosity is made 
of rubber: one of his servants died in 
1929 and left him $19,000). Somewhat 
high-eyebrowed by some of St. Louis’ more 
snobbish socialites, the Busches never got 


into the St. Louis Country Club, but 
started their own Bridle Spur Hunt Club 
which developed a swankier waiting list. 
August’s son, August Jr. is vice president 
of the company but August himself is still 
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Cox. JAcop RUPPERT 


. will serve in his Stadium. 
the sidewhiskered patriarch of U. S. beer, 
hurling to the last his verbal thunderbolts 
at Prohibition. 

While Missouri had the greatest brew- 
ery of the U. S., New York produced 
more than twice as much beer as any 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 


Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 

ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 





The next time you have occasion to use yeur Safe De- 
posit Box,—notice the bright gleaming metal that greets 
you on all sides. Chances are that it is an Allegheny 
alloy, because many banking institutions have found 
Allegheny Alloys best express that atmosphere of dig- 
nity, stability and permanence so desirable in safe 
deposit vault construction. Just one of the thousands of 
applications of Allegheny Alloys in your everyday life. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 








other state. The Hell Gate Brewery 
George Ehret was going strong befo, 
Busch rose, the greatest brewery in Amer. 
ica. Ehret was very scientific. His Franzi 
kaner was famous. In 1912 he was offer 
$40,000,000 for his business, but he cou! 
not see bottled beer—would not produ 


it—and he fell behind Busch. Then cam# 


the war which caught him (like Frau Lily 
in Germany. He did not get back uni 
1918 and although a U. S. citizen had{ 
fight to get his brewery back from th 
U. S. Government which had seized it. } 
fine, mustachioed, barrel-chested_brewe: 
of the old school, although he had thr 
sons, he kept the reins of power. He cou 
noi believe that Prohibition would eve 
come, was aghast when it did, believed ; 
would soon end and struggled on makin: 
less & less near-beer. He died in 192 
aged g2, much saddened, but he left hi 
heirs a rich heritage in real estate ac 
quired in the beer business. His only sur 
viving son, Louis, the youngest, is in th 


real estate business, but has made prepi- 


rations for re-entering the beer busines 
Unlike August Busch, however, he seem: 
hardly likely to be a big figure in the nei 
beer industry. 

The other great New York brewer wa 
and is Jacob Ruppert. 
Franz had a brewery in Manhattan i: 
1850; his father. the elder Jake, learne 
brewing from the time he was ten an 
started a separate brewery of his ow 
The younger Jake was also brought up i 
the brewery, became one of the dandies ¢/ 
New York, a stalwart of Tammany (eigh 
years in Congress), was made Colonel }j 
New York’s Governor. Father & so 
worked hand in hand. 


They had a how 











HARRIS PERLSTEIN 
He is the Pabsts. 


on Fifth Avenue. In 1913 they built ther 
selves a brand-new 2,000,000-bbI. brewer 
they grew to rival Ehret’s. Both were go 
joiners and their popularity made sale 
The elder Jake never lived to see Prob 
bition. He died in 1916. Colonel Jak 
just before his father’s death acquired th 
New York Yankees which continued | 
bring in the money after beer ceased flov 
ing. He is still one of the heartiest bat’ 
elors in New York, a lover of boxing. 


His Grandfather 
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y sur 
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rep: 
siness The time is 18983—or 1903—or and retail agents are trained to 
seems 1913—or 1923. The place is the give you service. Think of the 
€nei railroad station of your youth. Our value to you—to the nation — of 
character is an eager, bright- faced these very real services. 
ws  boy—watching for the “flyer” to rae Se 
‘>? Cap ae yer” t Is the imitative product offered to 
fathr come in. The boy, as you have Ag: a er ; 
° ° 7. ¢ ; you riding on a “pass” at the ex- 
an it surmised, is you. You, yourself, : “Be . 5 1 
Sate forty y 2 ? pense of sound business? Does the 
og e oOtorty vears Zo. . . . 
— atte second product, in claiming the 
ho The “flyer” crosses the bridge. The privileges of the first, assume the 
ow hig man of your town gets aboard. same obligations? Is your desire to 
ei How impressed you are. [Te doesn’t buy “wholesale” consistent with 
ace pay any fare. He travels on a the moral American viewpoint of 
vr “pass.” He is a privileged person— i \ live and let live? 
rel by ; P i 
exempt from a tax other: st pay. , “ ver | 
Y S01 I a tax others must pay i | The word profit comes from the 
hous: As you grow older, you wonder ‘ Latin, and means, literally, prog- 
where railroads would get money ress. The way to business progress 
torun fine trains, if every one rode —now or at any other time—is 
on passes..And the railroads won- through profits, not “passes”. I 
dered, too, because passes pay no one business, through a policy of 
profits —to any one. So_ public saving the “commission,” asks an- 
riding on a railroad pass isn’t done other to “pass” its profits, all busi- 
any more— economics have seen to that. ness must soon descend to the same 
o ° ° level. Then “*passes’’ will take the place 
“Save the agent’s commission.”” The lure of profits—stagnation will supplant 
The appeal of the “pass” is the lure of of these “‘pass”-words is powerful. But progress. 
something for nothing’’—the magic car- the danger in them is a serious threat to rr « » % > 
t of tl r tal : . Getting a “pass” for Peter at the ex- 
pet of the fe ury tale. ‘Intriguing a as this economic security and progress. - Dp . a 
| ‘ pense of Paul, is the modern equivalent 
ure may be, our reason forces us to : . aa aeae ; 
salie ‘sg a Ny Here is a manufacturing plant, employ- of building a business house on the sand. 
realize that the law of compensation is . . “¢ mm pee . . 
ee . . ing workers at the American scale The practice is neither sound economics 
always working—that full price must be . ear ae eben 
Sd w , TED wages— wages which contribute, in turn, nor sound Americanism. 
paid when full service is rendered, . : : 
to the prosperity of your own business. T° . “ 
But. in ti - Neither business nor personal life can 
ut, in times such as these, many per- Costly research makes the product of . sags sith 
business i , subsist under modern conditions, with- 
sons—business men included—are at- this plant give you superior service. as . . 
RE ite Mlhas Nena! ins cenetiiee Bane out recognition of the reciprocal con- 
“, > ass é oO e orn. . ° . 
F —* I ‘ Elaborate tests insure its satisfactory cession that the servant is worthy of 
Buy it wholesale’ —“‘Get a discount” -- performance in your hands. Wholesale his hire. 
Reprints of this advertisement THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
a are available in leaflet form. NEW YORK—85 John Street ° CHICAGO—222 West Adams Street 
: a SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Building 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
Established in 1866 
ther 
wer 
e £0 
sale’ 
Prob 
Jak is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and consequently 
ed th vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and security and service are out- 
1ed | standing characteristics of stock company fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 
1 flov definitely known in advance to the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Com 
bac! petent local agents are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policy 
u holder. Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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These Edison MAZDA Lamps can save you money. They do 


not blacken too quickly or die too soon. They never squander 


current. Use them and you make electricity an even more 


economical servant. 


ty ‘ 
monogram 6 are sold everywhere...which removes all neces- 


Lamps marked with this distinguished 


sity of risking your good money on doubtful “bargain” lamps. 


For good light at low cost 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric 


for ali lighting 


manufactures ‘amps 
purposes... lamps for 
home lighti 


» Mash 


iffices and factories, street lighting and 


ng and decoration, automo- 








biles ghts, photography, stores, 


signs. Sunlight lamps, too. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


NELA PARK, 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 


| toll. 


plans to serve his beer at the Yanke 
Stadium when the baseball season ones 
April 12. 

Greatest beer city by reason of its fam 
was Milwaukee, and great was the beerag 
thereof—but 13 years have taken thei: 
The Pabsts like the Busches stoo 
by to let Prohibition pass. Fred Pabs 
turned to cheese, ginger ale, near beer 
pop. While he was doing so a chemist 
Harris Perlstein, in Chicago picked up a 
old brewery and started to make mal 
syrup in a bigger and more profitable wa 
than the ex-brewers. “Blue Ribbon”’ was 
Pabst’s beer and Perlstein took “Blue Rib- 
bon” for his syrup. Pabst sued and lost 
but long enmity was not engendered. Las 
autumn efficient Mr. Perlstein bought con. 
trol of Pabst (Time, Nov. 14), became 
president of Premier-Pabst. Fred Pabs 
and four of his six sons are still in the 
business. 

As for Blatz, the Blatzes have long since 
left it (for a time it belonged to a British 
syndicate). It is controlled by Edward 
Landsberg who in two or three decades 
has made his way up from the bottom of 
the beer business, a very capable, round 
red-faced, white-haired man with a cigar 
in his face, president of both Blatz in 
Milwaukee and United States Brewing in 
Chicago. 

Schlitz still belongs to the Uihlein 
(Joseph Schlitz, the founder, adopted the 
late August Uihlein who made Schlitz 
great), belongs in fact to 17 Uihlein heirs, 
Three potent Uihlein brothers (Joseph, 
Robert, Erwin) still sit in the office manp- 
aging their many interests, but in actual 
charge of brewery is its Secretary & Treas. 
urer Sol E. Abrams. Joe Uihlein has fine 
furniture and Gobelin tapestries, likes to 
make speeches on Gaul, the History of 
Cavour or the Rise & Fall of the Roman 
Empire. At one time he built an elaborat 
candy plant “Eline’s’* to compete with 
Hershey. It was not a great success, was 
said to have swallowed $15,000,000—an 
amount said also to have been more than 
compensated for by profits in A. O. Smith 
Corp. (steel products). 

Fourth great Milwaukee brewery 
Miller, of which Fred Miller is president, 
with the management in the hands of 
stocky, black-headed W. H. Kraft whose 





father has been for many years brev- 
master, whose brother is chemist of th 
frm. 


Open Detroit 

Hundreds of people milled before the 
closed doors of a big bank in the fourth 
city of the land one morning last week 
It looked like a run. But practically ever 
bank in the city had been shut tight for 
six long weeks and this crowd was waiting 
for the doors to open, not to demand thei 
money but to pour checks & cash int 
National Bank of Detroit. 

Housed temporarily in the old First 
National, National Bank of Detroit wa: 
brand-new, 100% liquid, the first bank 
launched under President Roosevelt’ 
emergency banking measures. Toward its 
founding the biggest home-town industry 
General Motors Corp., had put up $12- 
500,000 and the U. S. Government through 
the R. F. C. had bought $12,500,000 0! 
preferred stock. Its first statemenl 


*Phonetic spelling of his last name. 
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Yanke: showed: Federal Reserve stock, $675,- . Ne 

1 omens ne Cash, $24,325,000; Deposits, $o- | Lnteresting news about COPPER and BRASS 
000,000. 























ts fam First large deposit was $1,000,000 from 
beerag General Motors. Later in the day GM . ‘ 
n their sent another $2,000,000. Biggest depositor 7 y Tl R F D O F h a n a H n g 
S stoo was Chrysler with $4,000,000. Four £4 
1 Pabg guards from Kroger Baking lugged in 
ir beer $250,000 cash. The rush of small de- out money for 
hemist positors kept the bank open 40 minutes 
1 up a after closing time. When the books closed 
e€ mali the total in-pouring was $11,500,000. R E PA | R S . 
dle way GM’s Alfred P. Sloan Jr. made it clear - 
: =» that his company was in no sense em- OF ovr annual repair bill at cast half a billion 
ue Rib. barking on a permanent banking venture. 4 baeingr sd. ; 
rd lost Though all directors and President James dollars—the cost of rust—is needless. The plumbing, 
1. Last McEvoy were drafted from GM execu- heating and roofing contractors, into whose 
ht con. tives, GM intends to dispose of its Na- hands you put your money for these repairs 
became tional Bank stock just as soon as the en- , age 3 
1 Pabst terprise is fully under way. An offering would much rather do a real job for you—with 
in the will be made to depositors and _ stock- | copper, brass and bronze. These long-lasting 
holders in the two old banks, Guardian materials can’t rust. Hence no more rust-repairs. 
1g since National and First National, and if they 
British do not want it, then to the public. A new | id 
“dward board picked from Detroit’s leading busi- | " ui 
lecades nessmen will be elected shortly. a, ue 
tom of For weeks & weeks Detroit's tall tow- pr on 
round ers have resounded with bitter wrangling FZ WV) - 
a cigar as plan after plan for bank-opening was KAM 
latz in proposed, dissected, discarded. But when - 
ving in the final decision was reached early last 
week, Detroit was in an uproar. Police TIRED OF PAYING 
Jihleins Commissioner James K. Watkins led the DAMAGES TO RUST? 
ted the opposition, crying: “Your city is being It was just a cheap piece 
Schlit sold out from under your feet!” At his of flashing forgotten—until 
1 heirs broadcast appeal, a flood of protest tele- it rusted through and the 
J oseph, grams hit Washington, just as they had rain came seeping into the 
e man. at almost every other proposal (TIME, bedroom. Then it cost dol- 
actual March 27). Secretary of the Treasury lars . . . Copper flashing 
Treas. Woodin asked Detroit’s  spell-binding can't rust. 
ke fine radio priest, Father Charles Coughlin, to 
Kes lo defend the plan.* More telegrams hit 
oy @ teste lehasion ne tetak Su Waele TIRED OF TEARING OUT WALLS JUST TO 
Roman 10,000,. divided about equally for & REPLACE a few leaking 
borate against. Ostensibly the spokesman of 3,- lengths of water pipe? First 
> Will s00 Detroit policemen whose insurance place: If the pipe had been 
s, plan funds were tied up, Commissioner brass or copper it would 
ago Watkins, a stockholder in the closed banks, have been safe from rust. 
e than voiced the feelings of all stockholders. If Second place: You needn't 
Smaith thc old banks are liquidated they will lose tear out the wall. Now- 
: their investment, might be called upon adays flexible copper tub- 
“ry &* for double liability. Meantime Roman ing can be fed in through 
sident, Catholic Bishop Gallagher grumbled: “I ome equeng. The on 
ids ol have my diocese to run. Cash balances Woetene Supe seerety seay 
whose ‘ ee : SS where it is, unused—junk 
are tied up. Collections . . . are poor. ne 
brew- ie, Poo : ; % inside the walls! 
: t’s a pretty how-do-you-do. 
of the After National Bank of Detroit of- 
ficially opened, the vociferous police com- = 
missioner hurried to Washington to plead Sag? — 
his case with Secretary Woodin and the a 
re the R. F. C. but the conservators of Guardian za\ 
fourth National and First National steadfastly f 
week pushed plans to sell liquid assets to the } 
ever new bank, hoping thus to release 40%, of ee 
ht for nll png deposits. Meantime stock- TIRED OF WAITING FOR 
aiting lolders of the two holding companies con- 
| their trolling Guardian National aa First Na- THE WATER... OF CALL- 
1 inte tional sued to throw their respective con- ING THE PLUMBER— and 
cerns into receivership. paying the emergency repair 
First . : ‘ bill? First, rust clogs the pipe. 
t was The first direct entrance of the U. S. Then it eats through. Before 
bank into private banking last week made three walls, floors or furniture are 
velt’s “las ar 7 damaged, is the time to in- 
rd ib on attach Cc ED on sen lt ag am Sree GY Copper pipes. 
ustry troit Free Pre $5 and cui eaderied president of . No rust-repairs after that! 
$12- Detroit Bankers, holding company for First TIRED OF finding new 
rough nel, charging that insiders had gutted the holes in screens? The right : 
co of) Ratt lore i close. This’ anker-Publsher | half ofthese magnified sc- COPPER & BRASS 
sment to President’ Roosevelt in protest against Father | 028 is bronze. The other RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


half is rustable metal. Equal 
spokesman of your Administration.” exposure. Take yourchoice! 25 Broadway, New York City 


Coughlin who “presents himself ...as_ the 
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It’s just a whim of our artist’s to show 
Sanka Coffee putting people and phones 
to sleep. It won’t do anything of the kind, 
but. we hate to discourage Art. What 
Sanka Coffee does do is permit sleep. For 
caffein is the thing in coffee that keeps 
some folks awake and upsets their nerves 
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direct for Razor 


SEGAL RAZOR / Save a Money 
Vify anc emper 

and SEGAL Wij ASK YOUR DEALER 

: Mh, for this miracle shaving 

LONG BLADES . combination or send $1 


S and 10 Blades. 
SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES, 5 for38c,10 for 75c 


Segal Safety Razor Corp., 270 D B’way, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


S E G A L ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 


“The WORLD'S FINEST’”—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 


(Double Edge) 








—and 97% of Sanka Coffee’s caffein is 
removed. That’s all that is removed. All 
the true coffee taste, and fragrance, and 
pungency are there in soul-satisfying 
quantities. So remember, if coffee isn’t 
kind to you, that most grocers sell Sanka 
Coffee. It’s a product of General Foods. 
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Amazing New Way! 
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This FREE Booklet will save you money 
“GUIDE TO 
SCIENTIFIC BUYING” 


. S. Government and large corporations buy on 
SPE ICATION to ensure high quality and low cost. 
You may enjoy similar benefits and savings by using the 
Ephraim Method of SPECIFICATION Buying described 
in this ‘‘Guide’’, which lists 37 Ephraim products for your 
personal and household needs. Send for free copy today. 


1 
1 


JEROME W.EPHRAIM, INC., Dept.8, 91 Warren St., N.Y. 
SOF dR SE RA IR EIEIO, OIRO 






things clear about its future policy: 1) 
that it will not sanction any bank reor. 
ganization in which depositors were forced 
to accept new stock for a part of their 
old deposits; 2) that it intends to keep, 
strict eye on its new investments; 3) that 
what the U. S. Government says about 
banks must go. 

@ Word came to New Orleans, first bank 
holiday celebrant of the year, that Hi. 
bernia Bank & Trust and Canal Bank & 
Trust must merge. Committees were ap- 
pointed to arrange terms. 

@ In Baltimore, Union Trust Co. and 
Baltimore Trust Co. hastened to re-dray 
reorganization plans turned down because 
depositors were compelled to accept stock 
@ Cleveland’s Union Trust Co., drawing 
heavily on attempted reorganization in 
other cities, submitted a proposal to the 
Treasury. 

@ In Headrick, Okla. President J. H. 
Brock of Citizens State Bank shot to death 
W. E. Ernest, bank examiner, just as he 
finished telephoning to the bank commis- 
sioner: “I have found Brock short.” Av- 
thor of a book Tribulations of a Banker, 
a Sunday school teacher, aged 36, Banker 
Brock explained: “I thought I had to.” 





———— 


Mitchell Out 

In Wall Street there are two Mitchells, 
Both made headline news last week. One 
bids fair to continue to do so for some 
time (see p. 12). The other made what 
was probably his last. Sidney Zollicoffer 
Mitchell resigned as board chairman of 
Electric Bond & Share Co., whose vast 
utility empire he had ruled for nearly 30 
years. 

For the past two years Utilitarian 
Mitchell, now 71, has been in ill health, 
and it was this that he gave last week 
as his reason for retiring. He announced 
that he would soon sever all business con- 
nections including directorships in some 
35 companies. Clarence Edward Groes- 
beck, his president, was picked to suc- 
ceed him. And for Chairman Groes- 
beck the job will not be easy, for Bond 
& Share’s four big affiliated holding com- 
panies, American Power & Light, National 
Power & Light, Electric Power & Light, 
American Gas & Electric, must deal witha 
louder demand for rate reductions than 
ever reached Chairman Mitchell’s ears. 
Its one subsidiary, American & Foreign 
Power (which owns no U. S. properties), 
has long been deep in Depression. 





ea 


One-Arm Battle 

Two weeks ago a Colgate went back to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. Last week a 
Thompson went back to 118 one-armed 
lunchrooms, but the process was some- 
what different. In 1927 John R. Thomp- 
son, self-made founder of the restaurant 
chain died leaving to his estate a lot of old 
masters (Hals, Raeburn, Corot, Diaz, 
Millet, Rousseau, Bellini) that had cost 
him some $750,000. To his company he 
left his Yale-educated Son (Class of 1918). 
John R. Jr. had been put through the busi- 
ness from the lunch counter up. Home- 
ly and negligent in dress, he was re- 
garded by his father’s good friends as too 
interested in horses and bridge to make 4 
good executive. 

A year ago he rose in arms, attempted 
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SANDPAPER CHIN 


Here 


Comes 
the New 


DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 


VERYBODY wants an ALL DAY 
shave—and here it is! Try this 
NEW razor—and get rid of that 
“sandpapery” feeling that comes 
a few hours after shaving. It's all 
in the long blade—the shaving 
angle — and the design! 
Simple and sure. Nothing to 
learn — just shave! Note 
these important features: 
1: EXTRA LONG double-edge blade 
2: PERFECT BALANCE 
3: CORRECT SHAVING ANGLE 
4: NO VIBRATION. . 
5: NEW “HANDY GRIP” HANDLE 
6: EASY TO CLEAN 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey; Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Canada; Sheffield, England 
Copr. Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 1933 


Sensational Low Introductory Price 


25 with One Blade from your dealer 
c or mail this coupon 


: 
H 
H 
H 
Durham Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
{ 
H 
' 







lenclose 25c (coin or stamps). Please send postpaid new 
Durham Duplex Razor complete with one blade. 
























sO NOW you can get quick, 

{ lasting relief from foot pains, 
aches, cramps, tiredness, calluses, 

weak arches and other foot ailments. Go 

” to your drug or shoe store ... get a pair of 
| light, inexpensive JUNG’S ARCH BRACES. 
If not delighted, your money will be refunded. 


WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS 


... these new, scientific, elastic braces give 
immediate relief. They correct the 
cause by supporting and strengthen- 
ing weakened muscles. Prove it at 
our risk! Millions wear them. 
Physicians urge them. Jung 
Braces cost as little as $1.00. 
Ask your dealer... . or write 
for FREE Booklet explain- 
ing the cause of foot troubles 
and how to relieve and correct them. 


The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
424Jung Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


= A PRIMER 
of MONEY 


By Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. 
Rose, Editor of THE BUSINESS WEEK 


“Succeeds admirably in clarifying the much 
messed up monetary situation of the present 
time.”"—New York Times, 7th printing—$2.00 


At bookstores or from the publishers 
Dept. T, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Bldg., N. Y. 
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| to wrest control of the company from his 


| ment, 








father’s associates (among the most po- 
tent businessmen in Chicago), who bought 
a large stock interest by amicable agree- 
took seats on the board, ran the 
company after John R.’s death. Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, longtime friend of the family, 
ironed out the difficulties; John R. Jr. said 
it was all a misunderstanding. He did not 
receive, however, the voice in the manage- 
ment that he had expected, and last De- 
cember when Mr. McCuiloch resigned as 
chairman he had William Collins (who had 
come into the company when John R. 
Thompson Co. absorbed Henrici’s well- 
known Chicago restaurant) made presi- 


dent and chairman. Thompson Jr. was 
definitely out. 
Thus began the battle for control. His 


father’s friends said John R. Jr. was in- 
competent. He pointed out that the com- 
pany had made $1,126,000 in 1930 but 
that beginning with 1931 earnings had 
fallen to $904,000, and in 1932 to $287,000 
after allowing for a last quarter deficit 
of $95.000. 

Backed by his mother, he and his wife 
motored around calling on stockholders, 
asking for proxies, writing letters. The 
opposition wrote letters in reply, said John 
R. Thompson Securities Corp. had for- 
merly borrowed money improperly and sold 


| unlisted securities to the restaurant com- 


pany. Last week the proxies were counted. 
Two days were necessary to settle the con- 
flicting claims. Final count was 135,568 
shares for Thompson, 128,838 shares for 
the opposition. A new board of directors 
was chosen with Thompson directors 
holding five out of nine places. Sidney S. 
Gorham, prominent Chicago lawyer and 
Thompson ally, became chairman, and 


| jubilant John R. Jr. took control. 


| order 


| tation” 
| ship. 
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Insurance Potpourri 

Of all U. businesses few are more 
routine, none more newsless than insur- 
ance. Last week contrary to custom in- 
surance made much news: 
@ Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., 
third largest in New York, was by court 
placed in the hands of the State 
superintendent of insurance for 
amounting virtually to a receiver- 
Reason: depreciation of assets 
nominally valued at $71,900,000 at the 
close of 1932. 


@ Raymond William 


Stevens, 





“rehabili- | 


ex-presi- 


dent of the defunct $150.000.000 Illinois | 


Life Insurance Co. was about to go on trial 
last week for embezzlement of the com- 
pany’s assets in trying to save the great 
LaSalle and Stevens Hotels. 


An ardent amateur ornithologist, Stevens | 


library of his Highland Park 
suburb) home, within reach a 
an encyclopedia open to an 
article on birds. Taking a revolver in hand 
he fired a trial shot into the fireplace, then 
put a bullet through his head. Insurance 
to be paid on his life was estimated at 
$300,000. 
were to go on trial with him, but 
last week lay ill unto death with apoplexy 
and his life insurance of $72,000 was in 
danger of lapsing unless premiums were 
paid. Receivers for Illinois Life were 
seeking funds to pay the premiums so that 
they could co!lect the $72,000 for the com- 
pany. 


sat in the 
(Chicago 
volume of 


| 


His brother and his father, 79, | 
the father 


DO FOODS 
EXPLODE 


IN YOUR FUSSY STOMACH? 
HAT gassy, 


blown-up feel- 
ing after eating 
certain favorite 
foods—no need to 
endure it now! 
TUMS—the new 
candy-like antacid 
mints—quickly 
counteract excess 
acid, dispel gas 
and bloat, and re- 
lieve Fussy Stom- 
ach. You can eat 
what you like 
without suffering 
from acid indiges- 
tion. Just munch 
three or four 
TUMS after 
meals or whenever you are distressed. They're 
safe, agreeable—handy to carry in pocket or 
purse. Getaroll today atany drugstore.Only 10 


age of Nature Flower Garden 8 
sunppies of we and TUMS—Just « 4 
nclosing stamp, to A. I 3 
MEDICINE 66. Dept. 22-8, St. Louis, Ma 


SOUR STOMACH 
EsTiO’ 











TUMS ARE ANTACID—Not a Laxative 


sndable Vegetable 
ative, use the safe, depen j 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents- 


BOUND COPIES 


of TIME 
Now Ready 


—Volume XX Part II (October 3-December 26) 


$2.50 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





Plant for Pleasure 
Not for Pests : 


When you see Aphis (plant 
lice) or similar insects, act 
quickly. Spray “Black Leaf40"” 
The Gardener’s Friend 

For 20 years “Black Leaf 40” 
has waged successful war 
against insects. Endorsed by 
professionals. Double-action— 
kills by contact and fumes. A 
little goes a long wayone or 
two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of 
water. Also protects against 
nuisance by dogs orcats when 
sprayed on shrubs and bushes. 
Sold everywhere. Send for 
free spray chart. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP.,Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Old Hickory 

ANDREW JACKSON, THE BorpeR Cap- 
tarin — Marquis James — Bobbs-Merrill 
($3.75). 

However hard it may be to define 
“American” to a foreigner, all U. S. citi- 
zens can see that the word fits like a glove 
such U. S. figures as Andrew Jackson. 
Man’s man and no saint, he combines the 
best features of the Spirit of ’76, the Wild 
West and a success story. His latest bi- 
ographer does not carry Jackson’s epic 
career through its Presidential conclusion 
but ends it with his retirement in 1821 
when, full of honorable scars, Old Hickory 
was willing to call his day a day. More 
ambitious attempt than Author James’s 
prizewinning life of Sam Houston (The 





N.Y. Public Library 
ANDREW JACKSON 


“No, sir I am not fit to be 


President.” 


Raven), Andrew Jackson is no less stir- 
ring a biographical achievement. 
Second-generation Irish (his father emi- 
grated from County Antrim), young An- 
drew was spindly of frame but hot of 
head. Too young to do much personal 
damage in the Revolution, at 13 he joined 
the Army, was taken prisoner. After the 
War, as a law-student in North Carolina, 
he was known as “the most roaring, rol- 
licking, game-cocking, horse-racing, card- 
playing, mischievous fellow that ever lived 
in Salisbury.” His mother’s parting advice 
he never forgot: “Andy never tell a 
lie, nor take what is not your own, nor 


sue... for slander. ... Settle them 
cases yourself.” Andy settled them, he 
hever sued. When he courted Rachel 


Donelson Robards, another man’s wife, 
and married her in all innocence be- 
lore she was technically divorced, the af- 
fair became a perennial source of affronts 
which he was quick to resent. In his famed 
duel with Charles Dickinson, a crack shot, 
Jackson expected to be hit first but 
counted on his will-power to pull him 
through. He was hit, near the heart, but 
he killed Dickinson. 

Jackson became the most popular judge 





Tennessee ever had. He got to Congress 
as Representative and Senator, but he 
liked fighting best. When the War of 1812 
came he jumped at the chance to take an- 
other crack at the English. But the Gov- 
ernment passed him over for other com- 
manders; for a while he had to be content 
with mopping up the Creeks. At New Or- 
leans his chance came. In two fierce bat- 


tles he repulsed Pakenham’s superior 
force, saved New Orleans, and became 
overnight the national hero. When 


the Government wanted a man to invade 
Florida (a Spanish possession) without 
actually declaring war, Jackson was their 
first choice. Thinking this his last chore, 
he did it. When the cession of Florida was 
arranged, Jackson was made Governor of 
the new territory but gave up the post be- 
fore the end of the year and went back 
with a sigh to his ‘“‘Hermitage,” to lead his 
declining years (he was 55) down the 
quiet path of a country gentleman. When 
his friends urged him to run for President 
he exclaimed: “Do they think I am such 
a damned fool? No, sir; I know what I 
am fit for. I can command a body of men 
in a rough way; but I am not fit to be 
President.” 

The Author is himself no mean exam- 
ple of U. S. success. Son of a pioneering 
lawyer in Oklahoma’s “Cherokee Strip,” 
he dropped a haphazard education to be- 
come a tramp reporter in St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Chicago, Manhat- 
tan and, inter alia, patent-medicine copy- 
writer, dishwasher, author of pulp-maga- 
zine fiction. The War took him to France, 
made him an infantry captain, got him a 
wound. He took five years to write his 
first serious book, to such good purpose 
that it won the 1929 Pulitzer Prize in his- 
tory. Married (to Bessie Rowland, one- 
time New Orleans newspaper woman), 
Author James lives at Pleasantville, N. Y., 
at 42 is one of the newest but most prom- 
ising U. S. biographers. Andrew Jackson, 
The Border Captain is the April choice of 
the Literary Guild 
Query 

OnkE, NONE AND A HUNDRED THOUSAND 
—tLuigi Pirandello—Dutton ($2.75). 

For ages philosophers have racked their 
brains over a riddle they call “appearance- 
&-reality.” No answer to it has yet been 
found. Philosopher-Poet-Playwright Pir- 
andello, who likes to speculate on marginal 
ideas, takes a flutter on this one in One, 
None and a Hundred Thousand. Author 
Pirandello makes his hero ask himself a 
truly embarrassing question: “Who am 
I?” Some of his answers are in the title. 

Vitangelo Moscarda, young married 
man of the town of Richieri, could afford 
to entertain ideas: his banker-father had 
left him controlling interest in the bank, 
with no responsibility beyond signing an 
occasional paper. His young wife and he 
loved each other, lived comfortably; but 
was he content? He was not. His wife 
called him Gengé and thought him a dear 
silly fellow. Townsfolk called him “the 
usurer.”” When he tried to catch a glimpse 
of himself as he really was, he found— 
nothing. The more he brooded over his 
undiscoverable identity the more despair 





ing he became. Finally, in an attempt to 
shock people’s idea of him into something 
resembling his own, he played what 
seemed like such a strange practical joke 
that his wife left him, his friends tried to 
have him committed to an asylum. At the 
cost of surrendering all his possessions to 
the Church he kept his liberty, became an 
inmate in the paupers’ home his money 
had founded. 

Author Pirandello’s thesis, ingeniously 
stated and restated through 268 pages, is 
that everyone has a multiple personality ; 
that if anyone tries to examine deeply his 
own multiplicity, nonentity, possible unity, 
he will quickly be called a madman. “Ju- 
lius Caesar, the individual, did not exist 
There existed, it is true, a Julius Caesar 
that we know from so large a part of his 
life, and this one undoubtedly possesses a 
value incomparably greater than the 
others; not, however, so far as reality is 





Luict PIRANDELLO 


“Julius Caesar did not exist.” 


concerned, please believe me when I tell 
you that.” 

The Author, though he is known to 
would-be thoughtful playgoers on both 
sides of the Atlantic as a deliciously or ir- 
ritatingly mystifying playwright, zot to the 
ripe age of 45 without writing a play. Born 
in Girgenti, Sicily (1867) as son of a 
sulphur-mine owner, he wrote five books 
of poetry before he was 23, took his de- 
gree in philosophy at Germany’s Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and went back to Rome to 
teach Italian literature to women. After 
he had published 20 books of short stories 
and three novels, a playwright friend per- 
suaded him to dramatize one of his stories 
into a one-act play. With Six Characters 
in Search of an Author (produced in 
Rome in 1921) Pirandello leaped into the 
limelight. He gave up teaching; from a 
hermit-like professor he soon became a 
fashionable and active author-manager, 
rushing to openings by airplane. 

Pirandello enjoys sitting next to strang- 
ers at his plays, hearing them confess be- 


wilderment over “what it means.” Says 
he: “People say that my drama is obscure 
and they call it cerebral drama. . . . One 


of the novelties that I have given to mod- 
ern drama consists in converting the in- 
tellect into passion.” 





TIME 


April 3, 1933 





THE 


WOMAN 
PAYS 


So when she shops, she demands 
the best — in hats, in gowns, in 


food —her judgment is superb! 
And when she drinks, she buys 


Billy Baxter Club Soda 


Billy Baxter Ginger Ale 


Entirely modern, she understands 
the self-stirring idea, knows the 
spoon is the enemy of the high-ball. 


Oh yes, she knows her books — 


three of them— 


Florence K 
Helen D 
Dorothy ) 


Yours upon request — womanlike, 
they tell all. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


CHESWICK, PA 





125,000 Copies 
Already So/d 






ELOQUENT— “A point or two ahead of 
the best geography ever put into the 


hand of child or man. It has the most 
oe age pictures and diagrams of its 
kind: drawings that literally speak.” 

—The N. Y. World-Telegram 


SHREWD, GRACEFUL —“Here is a book 
which can compete with the Follies 
beloved of the T.B.M. (Tired Business 
Mar) and, I suspect, win hands down. 
We salute the author for his vast read- 
ing, a shrewd philosophy and a grace- 
ful wit.” —The Atlantic Monthly 


VAN LOONS 
GEOGRAPHY 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Price $3.75 at all bookstores or 
direct from the publishers SIMON and 
SCHUSTER 386 Fourth Ave. NewYork City 











| have Bertrand burned at the stake. 
| up-to-date 


Lycanihropy 

THE WEREWOLF OF PARIS 
—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

Good horror stories are rarer than al- 
most any other kind of fiction. When the 
blurb-writer for The Werewolf of Paris 
wanted a horror-classic to compare it with, 
he hit on Bram Stoker’s famed Dracula 
(1899), still the seldom-disputed favorite 
in its field. Author Endore’s discursive 
narrative does not keep up to Dracula’s 
plane but it has its moments. 

Lycanthropy was a family failing among 
the Pitamonts. One Christmas Eve in mid- 
Nineteenth Century Paris Bertrand, prod- 
uct of Father Pitamont’s rape of a servant 





Guy Endore 


| girl, was born into the tradition. A pre- 


ternaturally quiet baby, he had hair on his 
palms. Aside from this infallible sign, his 
adopted father Aymar had good reason to 
know all about him. He took the child and 
his mother into the country and brought 
the boy up carefully, hoping for the best. 
But lycanthropy will out: before Bertrand 
was full-grown farmers thereabouts began 
to complain of midnight raids on their 
sheep. Locking Bertrand in his room only 


| made him worse. Finally he escaped; Ay- 


mar tracked him into Paris by a trail of 
murders. During the siege of the city (this 


| was in 1870) and the nightmare of the 


Commune, Werewolf Bertrand fed at will. 
But by the time Aymar found him Ber- 
trand had fallen in love and was making 
desperate efforts to cure himself. But he 
was too far gone; one night he was caught 
red-handed, red-mouthed. Aymar, by now 
thoroughly convinced that the Medieval 
Church was right, would have preferred to 
In the 
asylum the result, though 
slower, was the same. 


— 





Lexicon 
Tue SHORTER OxFrorD ENGLISH Dic- 
TIONARY—Prepared by W. Little; edited 


| by C. T. Onions & Staff of Oxford English 


Dictionary, with co-operation of H. W. 
Fowler—Oxford (2 vols., $18). 

Every lexicon but youth’s is bright 
enough to include such words as “fail,” 
but not every dictionary is first-rate. The 
appearance of a first-rate dictionary is a 
newsworthy event in literary history. 
Since Nathan Bailey’s Dictionarium Bri- 
tannicum (1721), these events can almost 
be counted on the fingers of one hand.* 
Though every dictionary is more of a 
Who’s Who of words than a supreme court 
of language, it is the ambition of every 
lexicographer to be the final arbiter. Gen- 
erally acknowledged by scholars to be the 
nearest approach so far to supreme au- 
thority is the great ten-volume Oxford 
English Dictionary, finally “completed” 
(only dead-language dictionaries can ever 
be completed) in 1928. 

Comparatively sprightly spawn of this 
leviathan of lexicons is The Shorter Ox- 
ford Dictionary. In two fat volumes, to- 
gether weighing 143 lb., it lists some 
250,000 words, “covers not only the his- 
tory of the general English vocabulary 
from the days of King Alfred down to the 


3 


*A Dictionary of the English Language— 


Samuel Johnson (1755); Noah Webster’s Amer- 
ican Dictionary (1828); Century Dictionary 
(1889-091); Webster’s International (1890); 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard (1893): Oxford Eng 
lish Dictionary (1884-1928); Wyld’s Universal 
(1932). 


present time, but includes also a_ large 
number of obsolete, archaic, provincial, 
and foreign words and phrases, and a mul- 
titude of terms of art and science.” Begun 
in 1902, it is more up-to-date than its pa. 
rent, less unwieldy, and has all the pa. 
rental authority behind it. 

Special features: Every sense of every 
word is dated. Reason for present spelling 
and pronunciation of difficult words is 
given. Idioms, often comparatively neg. 
lected, are defined, illustrated. Dialect 
words in general use, slang and colloquial- 
isms are included. 

London’s Morning Post comments on 
the large number of new words of ‘Amer. 
ica’s queer coinage (which so often proves 
ancient currency disinterred).” E. g— 
“Racket—a trick, dodge, scheme, game, 
line of business or action. 1812.” “Skirt 
—A woman. Now vulgar slang. 1560.” 
Unlike Sam Johnson, who occasionally 
winked (as when he defined “lexicogra- 
pher” as “a harmless drudge’) and who 
occasionally nodded into Latinic somno- 
lence (“Network—anything reticulated or 
decussated, at equal distances, with in- 
terstices between the intersections”), edi- 
tors of the S. O. E. D. are always serious 
but try hard not to be too pedantic. 
Thorough, they give the small word “set” 
almost seven long columns. 

Samples of S. O. E. D. definition: “Ty- 
coon. 1863. (ad. Jap. taikun great lord 
or prince, f. Chinse ¢a great & kiun 
prince.) The title by which the shogun of 
Japan was described to foreigners.” 
“Whoopee. (hi’pi), it. orig. U. S. 1845. 
An exclam. accompanying or inviting to 
hilarious enjoyment; also sb., esp. in to 
make w., to have a good time, go on the 
razzle-dazzle.” 





Books of the Week 

THE TRAGEDY OF ToLstoy—Count- 
ess Alexandra Tolstoy—Yale Univer- 
sity Press ($3). Tolstoy’s daughter 
(whom the Press lately rediscovered 
on her farm in Pennsylvania—TIME, 
Feb. 20) gives her version (more 
sympathetic than her mother’s) of the 
late great Russian’s last years. 

Tue First Lover—Kay Boyle— 
Smith & Haas ($2). Fourteen short 
stories. 

Lose WitH A SmMILteE—Ring Lard- 
ner—Scribner ($1.50). More letters 
| of a rookie ball-player by the one & 
only Ringgold Wilmer Lardner. 

OvutsiE Epen—J. C. Squire- 
Knopf ($2.40). Eleven stories by the 
London Mercury’s editor. 

BANANA Bottom—Claude McKay 
—Harper ($2.50). Novel of Jamaica 
Negroes by one of them who later 
lived in Harlem. 

UNDER THE FirtH Rip—C. E. M. 
Joad—Dutton ($3.75). Autobiogra- 
phy of a belligerent British professor. 

A Man Namepd Luxke—March 
Cost—Knopf ($2.35). Pretentious 
novel, compared by the publishers to 
their best-selling The Fountain. 

SmpNEY LANIER—Aubrey Harrison 
Starke—University of North Caro- 
lina Press ($5). Life of a once well- 
known U. S. editor-poet. 
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A TIGER jumps on the crippled or exhausted animal in the herd 


. 
on: “Ty. — and science shows that this law of the jungle applies to the de- 


zreat lord 


& ke struction of tires. Under modern demands, tires must endure 
shogun of terrific usage. Wear, Blow-out and Failure attack and destroy 
reigners.” them when they are TIRED. 


. S. 1845. Kelly-Springfield engineers — responsible for seven of the 
viting to major improvements ever made in tires — recently completed 
sp. in to another startling addition to tire life and safety. Over millions 
0 on the of tire miles, with the mountain fleets working day and night on 
the world’s toughest testing grounds, they watched all makes of 

tires get tired, break up and fail. They studied and charted the 

causes of tire fatigue. They discovered new materials and com- 

pounds and developed new secret processes and methods, All these 

Count- | they combined in new Fatigue-proof tires to give unheard-of new 


htsepgie! tire mileage and safety. 

— Before you buy another ordinary tire, study these exclusive 
a features of stamina and ruggedness at the nearest Kelly-Spring- 
(more field dealer’s. Before you spend another tire dollar, know the 

’ of the astonishing records these new tires are making. You can have 

: new Fatigue-proofs put on your car for exactly the same price as 

Jovle— you have to pay for ordinary tires! Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 

n short pany, 1775 Broadway, New York. 

Lard- NEW FATIGUE-PROOF TIRES 

— Regular and Heavy Duty Kelly-Springfield Registered 

ey . Balloons—all sizes for all ears. Also, the popular 


. Low Air Balloons —a new sensation in motoring. 
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